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Sditorial 


THE PITFALLS OF COMMUNICATION 


Wits we try to communicate with 
others we always tell both more or 
less than we intend. Try as hard as we 
may, we never can feel sure that others 
will get from our words the meaning we 
wish to convey. Our bitterest disap- 
pointments often come when we realize 
that even our best friends don’t under- 
stand. 

On the other hand the very inepti- 
tude revealed in the attempt to express 
an idea or viewpoint may cause the 
listener to draw unfavorable conclusions 
regarding the intelligence and sincerity 
of the speaker quite beyond the import 
of his idea or intent. 

A few years ago this writer was sit- 
ting one day in the office of a school 
superintendent, discussing a new insti- 
tute plan. The door was open to the 
outer office where his secretary was 
working at her desk. From that room 
we heard the insistent voice of a teacher 
who had just come in. He was out of 
our sight but certainly not out of our 
hearing, as he demandad to know what 
had happened to a requisition he had 
handed in the day before. The secretary 
politely explained that it had gone to 
the central store-room that morning and 
the material would probably be deliv- 
ered that afternoon. Then she added, “It 
looked a little odd in the requisition to 
see apparatus spelled with two ?’s.” 

“Well, you knew what I meant, didn’t 
you?” 


“Oh, yes,” she admitted. 

“Then that was all I wanted to tell 
you. I don’t go to a clerk for my Eng- 
lish lessons.” And he stalked out. 

As we turned to resume our conver- 
sation, the superintendent commented 
thoughtfully, “I’m afraid that fellow 
told us more about himself, than what 
he said he meant to tell.” 

Since then I have often been re- 
minded of that remark when I have ob- 
served persons revealing their ignor- 
ance, egotism, and lack of manners 
while trying to “put over” in an im- 
pressive fashion their favorite schemes 
or beliefs. It recalls the words of Emer- 
son, “How can I hear what you say 
when what you are keeps thundering in 
my ears.” The listener’s impression of 
“what you are” may be erroneous and 
unjust, but it outweighs the unconvinc- 
ing words used. 

It was this kind of mental road-block 
that the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had in mind in one of his famous mono- 
logues in The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. The reason, he explained, for the 
incredible misunderstandings that de- 
velop when John and James get into an 
argument is that there are not two per- 
sons involved but six. On the one side 
there is the real James, an honest but 
rather dull, obstinate chap with no great | 
talent for clear expression. But there is 
also the personage James thinks he is, a 
clever fellow of penetrating judgment 
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whose store of wisdom is quite remark- 
able. Finally on that team is the James 
that John considers him to be, an eva- 
sive, tricky, pigheaded rascal. On the 
other side of the argument is a triplicate 
set of dissimilar Johns. In such an ag- 
gregation of opponents it is little won- 
der that arguments are misdirected, mis- 
understood, and productive only of bel- 
ligerent futility. 


It is disheartening to all of us to ob- 
serve how the desperate need for under- 
standing and genuine communication 
among the peoples of the world, difficult 
at best to achieve, is being thwarted by 
artificial barriers and deliberate distor- 
tion of facts. But we should be equally 
aroused over less obvious but compara- 
ble threats to clear thinking and unity 
of purpose in our own nation by those 
who spread confusion and suspicion by 
appeals to prejudice and by cynical mis- 
interpretation of partial facts. Perhaps 
the most urgent challenge to education 
today is the task of clearing away the 
obstacles that block common under- 
standings and thus invite misinterpreta- 
tion of motives and purposes. 


This task calls for a new conception 
of communication. There has been an 
inclination in the past to give attention 
too fully to the out-going part of the 
process, neglecting the fact that the real 
criterion of effective communication is 
the reaction of those at the receiving 
end. The art of being both a critical and 
sympathetic listener is as important as 
that of being a sincere and articulate 
speaker. The skillful speaker will care- 
fully endeavor to establish rapport with 
his audience before presenting the es- 
sential content of his address; the audi- 
ence has the obligation of a fair re- 
sponse without surrendering a defensive 
vigilance against possible abuse of 
credulity. 
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The condition most favorable to gen- 
uine communication is that in which 
both parties make an earnest effort to 
share each other’s point of view. A valu- 
able aid in this direction is the use of 
informal socio-drama, in which pupils 
have the experience of putting them- 
selves into the place of various other 
persons, and of trying to see and ex- 
press things as they believe those other 
persons see them. Such experience makes 
for more sympathetic and tolerant lis- 
tening as well as more considerate 
speaking. 


Perhaps the greatest pitfall in at- 
tempts at communication is a naive re- 
liance upon words alone, forgetful of 
the fact that they have no meaning 
within themselves, and connote only 
such experiences as the hearer may have 
associated with them. They need to be 
supplemented and aided by every avail- 
able means of giving the right emo- 
tional color and significance to them. 
Pupils get the idea through exercises in 
expressing an idea by pantomime alone, 
or through making a single sentence 
convey several different meanings. | 
have heard an office-girl make the 
words, “Thank you,” equivalent to a 
slap in the face. On the other hand, 
well-chosen words, “fitly spoken,” may 
illuminate and inspire because of the 
experiences they recall and transform 
with new meaning. 


The growing recognition in our 
schools of the importance of Commun- 
ications and the earnest efforts to meet 
the implied responsibilities are most en- 
couraging. Nine-tenths of our day-to- 
day attempts at communicating are oral, 
and that relative importance is reflected 
in the articles that follow. Major credit 
for assembling this material is due to 
Miss Margaet Painter who has served 
as Associate Editor for this issue. 


— F. W.T. 


7, Damm TF Oo eT 


Guideposts to More Effective 
Oral Communications 


A HIGH school junior took a direct 
course to the dictionary when he 
dashed into the English classroom be- 
fore school one morning, and a few 
minutes later he announced triumphant- 
ly, “I knew he didn’t say it right.” 
Then as the English teacher learned 
that a radio speaker had used affect for 
effect, she experienced one of those rare 
moments of elation resulting from ap- 
parent evidence of accomplishment. Tom 
was becoming aware of the significance 
of vocabulary and pronunciation in 
communicating ideas. 

Speech teachers, perhaps more than 
many others, can occasionally glimpse 
such signs of progress in their pupils’ 
development. Sally’s exuberant “I got 
the job and I never used slang once” 
told her teacher that the class work in 
conversation, in interviewing, and in 
acceptable usage was paying dividends 
—at least Sally placed the credit there. 
When a mother met her son’s speech 
teacher at a school Open House, she 
expressed satisfaction that Gerald for 
the first time was giving evidence of be- 
coming a normal social being. “His 
teachers,” she said, “always said his 
written work showed he had brains, but 
he never had anything to say in class. 
And,” she continued, “I could have 
added that he never had anything to 
say anywhere.” A social studies instruc- 
tor commented that he liked to have 
the school debaters in his class to lead 
discussions because they could think 
and they could talk; and the speech cor- 
rectionist saw gratifying evidence of a 
new philosophy of life when Henry, who 
stuttered, accepted the fact that most 
people have some weakness — eyesight 
or impaired heart or a tendency to have 


By MARGARET PAINTER 





@ What is the significance of the modern 
use of the term Oral Communication? 
What is the scope of its program and 
procedures? These and similar questions 
are treated in this article, with illustra- 
tions drawn from the behavior and re- 
sponses of individual pupils. 

Margaret Painter is Chairman of the 
Speech Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and a member of 
the Committee on Speech Problems of 
Secondary Schools of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America. Her Master's Degree 
was earned at the University of Mich- 
igan. She is the author of the high school 
text, “Ease In Speech,” and has contrib- 
uted articles on speech to the English 
Journal and other professional publica- 
tions. Miss Painter resigned her position 
as Head of the Department of English in 
the Modesto High School for reasons of 
health, but has continued as collaborator 
in the preparation of a six-book language 
series to be published by Harper and 
Brothers. 





colds — and that he need feel no dis- 
grace because his disability chanced to 
be speech. 

These instances of discernible im- 
provement indicate that training in oral 
communication is difficult, exciting, and 
rewarding. They also indicate that 
speech cannot be left to chance, for no 
more reasonable would be the claim 
that a child can become an accomplished 
violinist without intelligent guidance 
than the assumption that the average 
youth can learn to convey his ideas to 
others effectively without training. In 
this field of oral communication as in 
other aspects of the educational process, 
experience is no longer accepted as the 
most efficient teacher. Certainly the mis- 
understandings, the careless mumblings 
and inaudible utterances, the warped 
personalities, the raucous voices, the er- 
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rors in usage, and the inability of adults 
to express themselves effectively sub- 
stantiate the assertion that “Experience 
is only the haphazard absorption of 
knowledge through the pores,” not a 
scientific teacher. Consequently, train- 
ing in oral communication, the vehicle 
which we use for approximately 90 per 
cent of all exchange of ideas, is a tre- 
mendously important responsibility of 
the school. 


Oo communication is fairly new 
terminology for the phase of edu- 
cation variously referred to as oral Eng- 
lish and public speaking. Oral commun- 
ication is a broad term. It includes 
training in thinking, in the correct and 
effective use of language (grammar, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, sentence 
structure, et cetera), the developing of 
a pleasing voice, physical poise, the psy- 
chology of the listener, and effective in- 
terpretation of the thoughts of another. 
Oral activities, the devices designed to 
accomplish these desired ends, are equal- 
ly varied: conversation, discussion, pub- 
lic address, debate, creative dramatics, 
all forms of interpretation, radio speak- 
ing, and the essentials of speech for a 
multitude of special occasions such as 
the use of the telephone, social intro- 
ductions, reporting, and making an- 
nouncements, as well as the principles 
of parliamentary procedure. In brief, 
oral communication encompasses ll 
transfer of ideas through speech, which, 
incidentally, is often supplemented by 
sight. 

Because of the significance of oral 
communication to the individual and to 
society, no apology is needed for an at- 
tempt to formulate a teaching philoso- 
phy, however idealistic such a statement 
may seem to be. Since they are dealing 
with human beings, teachers realize that 
they cannot adhere to set rules without 
some deviation. That fact, however, of- 
fers no defense against the use of definite 
guideposts to direct our steps toward 
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the ultimate goal: the development of 
happy and productive individuals to 
whom citizenship in our democracy js 
not a passive acquiesence, but an ob- 
ligation to participate actively in the 
achievement of our common purposes, 
Thus we offer these principles of teach- 
ing oral communication as suggestive 
guideposts toward more effective speech. 


1. The fundamental aims in speech 
training are the development of the 
individual, his personality and his 
relations with others; clarity in 
thinking; the broadening of inter- 
ests and experiences; and increas- 
ing effectiveness in the communica- 
tion of ideas orally. 


Educators will probably agree that 
speech instruction should strive for self- 
realization and social responsibility, 
which demand sound thinking, a breadth 
of interest, effectiveness in expressing 
one’s ideas, and the ability to live har- 
moniously with one’s fellows. To some 
degree these goals were realized by the 
timid Armenian girl who experienced 
the satisfaction of winning the goodwill 
of her classmates with an interesting ex- 
planation of the preparation of shish 
kebab and by the self-assertive youth 
who learned through class discussions 
that “I think” is often less significant 
than “What do you think?” 


2. The curriculum in oral work (1) 
should strive toward speech im- 
provement for all pupils, with 
training in generally useful activi- 
ties such as conversation and dis- 
cussion, and (2) should develop 
competency in platform speaking 
and group leadership in so far as 
ability permits, with special oppor- 
tunities given to potential leaders. 

Democracy demands that educators 
train all students to the extent that vary- 
ing abilities permit —that Mary with 
the maximum of limitations is helped to 
conquer her fear of meeting others and 
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that John with the maximum of ability 
is trained for effective and trustworthy 
leadership. 


3. Work in oral communication should 
follow two strands simultaneously: 
the progressive development of 
facility with speech techniques and 
instruction in specialized oral ac- 
tivities to meet the needs of each 
maturity level. In all instances, 
thinking should be given precedence 
over the mechanics of presentation. 


Making the assignment “Tomorrow 
we'll have oral reports” is an unreward- 
ing procedure. Preceding the assign- 
ment the group will discuss the skills to 
be sought — perhaps which techniques 
need to be reviewed and a new one to 
be applied for the first time — as well 
as the possibilities in the content. This 
experience in discussion may be fol- 
lowed, after time has been given for 
preparation, by panel discussions, re- 
ports, or whatever oral form is being 
considered. Possibly, if the new tech- 
nique is the application of devices for 
making ideas clear, pupils may give use- 
ful directions or Sam may explain the 
testing of milk for butter fat, and Jane 
will use the devices in comparing Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s attitude toward his phys- 
ical handicap with the author’s in 
Baker’s Out on a Limb. Although tech- 
niques are important in oral work as in 
mathematics, mental indigestion will re- 
sult if too many are considered before 
they have been assimilated through ex- 
perience in using them. And to provide 
those experiences, oral experiences are 
geared to the needs of the student. 
Social introductions, for example, are 
probably important for ninth graders, 
while oral applications for work will 
have more significance for twelfth year 
pupils. 

Note, also, the final sentence of the 
third principle, “In all instances, think- 
ing should be given precedence over the 
mechanics of presentation.” The thesis 
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is that an unsupported generalization 
such as “Speed limits should be abol- 
ished because everybody knows how 
fast he should drive” is less desirable, 
although expressed in flawless English, 
with poise, and beautifully modulated 
tones, than a carefully reasoned state- 
ment uttered hesitatingly with gross in- 
sults to the English language and a 
voice suggestive of a cross-cut saw, 


4. Since individual speech patterns are 
greatly influenced by limitation 
and ear training, students should 
be given numerous and frequent 
oral experiences, which may be as 
brief as one word or a sentence. 


Class time is precious, especially when 
the teacher has an enrollment of 35 or 
40 in every class and five or six classes 
daily. Thus the teaching of oral com- 
munication challenges the ingenuity of 
the teacher — but it does not excuse 
him from providing a generous number 
of oral experiences for his pupils. Num- 
erous procedures give opportunity for 
accomplishing much in relatively little 
time. Enunciation, audibility, and voca- 
bulary may be emphasized as each pupil 
offers synonyms for words or phrases 
descriptive of a character in a book; 
discrimination and clarity may be de- 
veloped in one-sentence comments on a 
radio program or a student problem; the 
effects of pause, rate, and emphasis may 
be illustrated when reading aloud the 
topic sentences of paragraphs; conver- 
sational principles may be applied in 
small group discussions held simultan- 
eously; and a variety of speech princi- 
ples may be used in a symposium given 
by seven or eight students on their own 
language needs. As many teachers can 
testify, frequent oral activities, limited 
to a few seconds or three minutes, will 
usually accomplish greater oral improve- 
ment than a ten minute allotment to 
each pupil every ten days. 
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5. In oral activities careless language dents are ready to consider the tech- 


habits and detracting mannerisms 
should be corrected, in so far as 
possible, without obstructing the 
thinking or inhibiting the desire 
for expression. 

In spite of difficulties in applying this 
principle, most teachers will probably 
accept its validity. They know that Jim- 
mie can’t think when the teacher or a 
self-appointed student critic stands ready 
to pounce on his “has went’s” and his 
double negatives. The teacher’s guid- 
ance, however, can usually keep the at- 
tention of the group centered on ideas 
rather than mechanics. If the class, or 
a committee representing them, sets up 
the specific speech goals to be sought in 
a particular oral assignment, and then 
if following the activity, an evaluation 
session is held, it is possible to keep the 
emphases where they belong. Often im- 
provement can be greatly accelerated by 
brief written evaluations given to each 
participant, which may be supplemented 
by occasional private interviews to give 
pupils encouragement, to answer their 
questions, and to learn whether they are 
aware of their difficulties. Thus while 
striving to keep oral activities unin- 
hibited and pleasurable, the conscien- 
tious teacher cannot afford to overlook 
careless language habits and detracting 
mannerisms. 


6. Students may be made aware of 
many characteristics of effective 
oral communication before they are 
interested in techniques. 


The radio and student recordings, for 
example, may be valuable means of es- 
tablishing standards of speech. Espe- 
cially can they be used to create an 
awareness of pronunciation, articulation, 
lively and pleasing voices, methods of 
gaining interest, and — of much greater 
import — the necessity for having some- 
thing to say. After an appreciation of 
desirable standards is established, stu- 


niques; for example, the process of pro- 
ducing sounds and speech after the ap- 
preciation of pleasing voice quality. 


7. Speech activities should be purpose- 
ful to the student. 


Some practice exercises to illustrate 
principles may be needed in teaching 
oral communication, but oral activities 
probably more than writing can serve 
useful purposes in school and commun- 
ity life; and just as allocating the spend- 
ing of an allowance has more permanent 
teaching value than an abstract problem 
in mathematics, so may the actual situa- 
tion make greater contribution to speech 
improvement. Teaching the essentials of 
the interview when students are con- 
ducting a public opinion poll for the 
school paper, improving articulation 
when preparing a school radio program, 
or testing one’s reasoning when pre- 
senting the case for a revised system of 
school elections, class discussions on 
student problems and their reading, and 
even conversation at the family dinner 
table may be rewarding and purposeful 
oral experiences. 


8. It is assumed that sound teaching 
requires the frequent re-emphasis 
or re-teaching of the principles of 
oral communication. 


Most teachers are no longer stunned 
when a senior lad vows that he has 
never known that the pronoun its does 


not need an apostrophe. They realize 
that pupils, like other human beings, 
probably forget more than they know. 
But just as the jingle about Little Bo 
Peep has been recalled so frequently 
that it cannot be forgotten, so the stu- 
dent must be reminded again and again 
—and again —to speak distinctly, to 
consider the listener, and not to expect 
enthusiastic acceptance of his general- 


izations simply because he makes them. 
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9. Abnormalities in articulation or 
voice, extreme reluctance to parti- 
cipate in discussion, and similar 
difficulties will be referred to spe- 
cialists when the classroom teacher 
feels that he cannot correct them. 


Comparatively few teachers are pre- 
pared to cope with serious speech devia- 
tions. It is true that English teachers, 
especially, are being trained to teach 
oral communication as well as written 
composition and literature, but even 
with thorough training, neither they or 
even speech teachers should be expected 
to be experts in all phases of speech. 
Jane, who will not or cannot participate 
in class discussion, may need skillful in- 
dividual attention which the teacher 
cannot or does not have time to give. 
Harry, who lisps or stutters, needs the 
attention of an expert in speech correc- 
tion if he is to become a contributing 
member of society. The general physi- 
cian sends his patients to the brain spe- 
cialist or the orthopedist; similarly, 
the high school teacher should be able 
to refer marked speech abnormalities to 
a speech specialist, a psychiatrist, or 
similar expert. 

If we would dare to add another 
principle as a guidepost to speech im- 
provement, we would suggest that more 
effective oral communication is the re- 
sponsibility of all teachers and adminis- 
trators in the secondary school. Cleanli- 


ness emphasized and enforced only in 
the hygiene class would be questionable 
pedagogy. The analogy holds true for 
speech. Rewarding, too, is the thought 
that any teacher who seeks to improve 
the oral skill of his pupils is aiding his 
own cause as well as contributing to the 
development of the pupil. Speech and 
English teachers may zealously teach 
the principles of oral communication, 
but the program must have the support 
of the rest of the school staff — and at 
home — if it is to realize the desired in- 
dividual and social goals: wholesome 
personal living, effective participation 
in group life, active and informed citi- 
zenship. 

Fifty years ago Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in his essay “Talk and Talkers,” 
expressed vividly the same ends we seek 


today: 

“There can be no fairer ambition 
than to excel in talk; to be gay, 
ready, and welcome; to have a fact, 
a thought, or an illustration pat to 
every subject; and not only to cheer 
the flight of time among our inti- 
mates, but to bear our part in that 
great international congress, always 
sitting, where public wrongs are first 
declared, public errors first corrected, 
and the course of public opinion 
shaped, day by day, a little nearer to 
the right.” 





Testing the Communications Course 


The primary concern in a communications course is that of providing for the 


students the opportunity to make measurable progress in the allied arts of under- 


standing and using language. Any evaluation of the new program must be based 


upon its contribution to the student’s manner of expressing himself. Is he effec- 


tively using words to satisfy his needs? Has he made such progress as a result of 
the work in the communications program?—B. E. Fisher, in Junior College Journal. 











A Realistic Program 
in Communications 


| Poe problems and the scope of the 
communication courses in high schools 
are becoming increasingly important in 
this decade of social flux and interna- 
tional unrest. In these crucial times the 
communication of ideas and the under- 
standing of ideas are of paramount im- 
portance. New methods of achieving far 
greater results in communication skills, 
which stress ideas as well as appropriate 
English, were introduced in King City 
Union High School last year and are 
being extended this year. 

Like most high schools in California, 
King City Union High School is on the 
horns of an apparent dilemma. On one 
end we must satisfy the colleges and 
universities with our students’ adequacy 
in English; on the other end we must 
satisfy what society requires in English 
competency of its high school graduates. 
In between we must meet the students’ 
basic day-to-day needs in communica- 
tion skills. However, we are not faced 
with an inescapable either-or proposi- 
tion, although it may seem so at first 
glance. We do not necessarily believe 
that college requirements and society’s 
demands are diametrically opposed, and 
our new program, we believe, is in 
some small measure meeting both these 
urgent needs. 

Hitherto the content and method of 
English was too circumscribed by con- 
vention to meet all the needs of all the 
students. First, we found that there was 
too much reliance on the workbook. 
This did not provide adequate transfer 
value to functional communication 
skills. Second, the expression of ideas in 
writing was relegated to third or fourth 
place status in the English program. 
Third, all areas of formal grammar re- 
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By HARLAN J. SWANSON 





@ One kind of communication is through 
writing, but this can be much more inter- 
esting and effective than the traditional 
exercises in composition. The purpose of 
this writer is to show how that can be 
accomplished and also be properly re- 
lated to other phases of communication. 

Harlan Swanson received his A.B. de- 
gree at San Francisco State College, and 
later did graduate study both there and 
at Stanford. He spent a year as teacher 
of remedial writing at San Francisco 
State College along lines developed in 
the program of General Education at that 
institution. He is now Head of the English 
Department at the King City Union High 
School. 





ceived equal stress, which was not war- 
ranted on the basis of real need. Fourth, 
the everyday problems and aspirations 
of the students received only small stim- 
uli and expression in such a conven- 
tional program. In other words, English 
was English per se. Further, initiative 
was inhibited in English by extensive 
diagramming, which could be better 
taught in geometry or in mechanical 
drawing. In a word, we gave the stu- 
dents English, it is true, but we didn’t 
give them the ability to use is in the 
communication of ideas. 

With these shortcomings in mind, 
English at King City Union High School 
was vitalized and —to use an old edu- 
cational term— made meaningful. In 
the junior class the workbook technique 
was abandoned, and the content of 
grammar was reduced from ad infinitum 
to seven basic areas: agreement of sub- 
ject and verb, pronoun choice, sentence 
recognition, marks of punctuation, cap- 
italization, antecedents, and correct us- 
age. Every one of these areas has trans- 
fer value to the communication of ideas 
in both writing and speaking. These 
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items of grammar were recorded in the 
students’ notebooks with appropriate 
examples of their use, and the note- 
books became the students’ reference 
for his writing. 

With this groundwork laid in the first 
five or six weeks, the students then be- 
gan to apply this information in their 
writing. Each student was furnished a 
short syllabus on writing compiled by 
the instructor and which gave data on 
all phases of writing from the topic 
sentence to the organization of the com- 
plete theme. Stock theme titles, such as 
“My Vacation” and “My Hobby” were 
discarded for more provocative titles, 
such as “Possibilities for Peace” and 
“Man of the Year.” To promote the 
growth of incipient ideas, discussions 
preceding the writings were held, and 
the students were vehement in their es- 
pousal of their thoughts on the subject 
under discussion. Coupled with the writ- 
ing experiences, vocabulary exercises 
and spelling broke what otherwise might 
have been a deadening experience. 


E HAVE introduced another inno- 

vation to spur the thinking of the 
students whose complaint might be, 
“But I don’t know what to write about.” 
Pictures from contemporary sources 
were posted on the board, and the stu- 
dents were asked to respond to the pic- 
tures in writing. Some students told a 
story concerning the picture, some de- 
scribed the art work and colors, and 
others merely used the picture to ex- 
press some dormant idea on a subject 
which might be totally unrelated to the 
picture. 

The student’s paper is judged on the 
basis of his ability to express his ideas 
clearly and his use of appropriate Eng- 
lish. The paper is corrected at the in- 
structor’s desk with the student sitting 
at his side. Errors are pointed out and 
the student is encouraged to remedy his 
own error at that time. It is rare that a 
student cannot correct his mistake at the 


instructor’s desk. While this individual 
attention is in progress, the remainder 
of the students are working on another 
writing assignment. 

In senior English we have a group of 
students who intend entering college 
upon graduation. Naturally, there is a 
greater maturity of the mind than in the 
junior class, and, consequently, we are 
much more informal and have a greater 
interchange of ideas. 

During the semester preceding grad- 
uation, writing is given increased em- 
phasis in senior English. Grammar is 
introduced only when the student has a 
specific problem, and in this manner 
grammar is given an importance that it 
otherwise wouldn’t have if it were to be 
taught apart from its functional value. 
The writing is chiefly done in the class- 
room, and the instructor is kept moving 
about helping this or that student with 
his expression of ideas. 

The general plan is to have the student 
write his ideas — any ideas on any sub- 
ject—on a half sheet of paper or a 
5x8 inch card until he has exhausted 
his reservoir of old thoughts. The ex- 
pression of new thoughts requires more 
thinking and it is at this point that 
his writing begins to reflect more mat- 
ure thinking and, consequently, more 
thoughtful expression of ideas. Inter- 
spersed with this writing, discussions on 
subjects of interest to the student pro- 
mote better writing and a clearer ex- 
pression of ideas. Articles from Harper’s 
and the Atlantic Monthly sometimes 
furnish a basis for the expansion of the 
students’ intellectual horizon and fre- 
quently leads to a well motivated stim- 
ulus to writing. 


Oe pene group discussions are 

conducted with rotating group lead- 
ers. Such democratic group processes 
require time and patience to build, but 
the students’ sense of achievement and 
resporsibility are rewarding to them. 
We have found it best to permit the . 
students to conduct a discussion without 
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previous instruction in group processes 
and then let them evaluate the success 
of their discussion. Their comments on 
their faults provide a realistic basis for 
instruction, and the display of a socio- 
gram of the unsuccessful discussion 
gives them a visual introduction to suc- 
cessful group participation. In addition 
to building a democratic and a socially 
responsible atmosphere in the class- 
room, the group discussions provide an- 
other impetus for their writing. 


In fact, the writing experiences of the 
seniors seemed so concentrated to one 
student that she exasperatingly com- 
mented on her last paper, “I’m so 
damned tired of writing!” 


We further believe that semantics is 
a generally overlooked area in the high 
school’s communications courses, and 
that this oversight is of tremendous sig- 
nificance in our culture of mass media 
of communications. Clearer and sharper 
thinking as well as a consciousness of 
the power of words are necessities in 
this troubled period of name-calling and 
glittering generalities. Conscious of 
these facts, we are introducing experi- 
mental work in semantics in our senior 
class, hoping to extend this work to 
lower classes in the near future. 


The nature of this study includes the 
basic propaganda devices as compiled 
by the now defunct Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis, the meaning of mean- 
ing, consideration of words in current 
and careless usage, and elements of log- 
ical thinking. For this work we are pre- 


paring a short syllabus, complemented 
by reproductions of Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda during World War II as 
well as representative speeches of Amer- 
ican notables. After the basic concepts 
have been learned and discussed, it has 
been planned to integrate the whole into 
writing and democratic group discus- 
sions. In the relatively small amount of 
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work we have done thus far in this 
field, we hesitate to predict our success, 
but from the few experiments we have 
tried, we feel that such instruction and 
activities will be beneficial in our so- 
ciety of competing ideologies. We do 
not feel that such instruction is “radical 
thinking,” rather we believe that the 
student will emerge a better American 
because he will not be prone to fall prey 
to demagogy. 


too program at King City is an ef- 
fort to encourage and train the stu- 
dents not only to know their language 
but also to be able to use it with facility. 
The success of this vitalized program is 
attested to in part by the fact that well 
over 90 per cent of last year’s students 
in senior English passed their Subject 
“A” at the University of California. In 
this manner we are meeting the require- 
ments of the colleges and universities. 
By giving the non-college bound student 
skill in expressing his ideas in writing, 
we are at least hopeful of meeting the 
requirements of society. By encouraging 


original thinking in discussions and in 
writing, we are equally hopeful of meet- 
ing the student’s basic need of com- 
munication with his contemporaries. 
Our program, then, is a flexible one, 
subject to evaluation at intervals, and 
in this flexibility we feel quite free to 
adjust our objectives as the need arises. 


To be sure, there is a modicum of in- 
security at the outset for the teachers 
and the pupils in our new program; but 
once one has learned to accept the lan- 
guage idiosyncrasies of the pupils and 
to recognize the possibilities of extended 
communications horizons, the satisfac- 
tion of dealing with this broader base 
of communications is sufficient reward 
in the development of a new approach 
to language arts. 


The Challenge of 
Radio Speaking 


N RADIO, we deal with voices. Its 

place and its value in the oral com- 
munication program is as vital as the 
actor is to the play. Radio speech is 
vital oral communication, and one that 
doesn’t have to be “sold” or proved as 
such to members of the class. It is 
motivation for the better practices of 
speech as nothing else can be — motiva- 
tion which “pays off” to the student. 
As we “talk our way” through the third 
year of our weekly thirty-minute pro- 
grams, the representation of self by 
voice with all its implications becomes 
increasingly interesting. 

We, of the radio class, accept the 
fact that professionals occasionally make 
mistakes, but that the same mistakes 
made by amateurs sound far worse. We 
further accept the fact that any error 
looms much more conspicuous over the 
air than when spoken otherwise, for 
then, it is error with no element of dis- 
guise or aid. Neither is there any de- 
ception or “bluffing” in radio speech. 
The result comes forth a “true like- 
ness.” 

A good recording machine is as much 
a necessity in teaching radio broadcast- 
ing as would be a camera, and subse- 
quently, a dark room, in teaching pho- 
tography. Student broadcasters are 
striving continually to make their speech 
acceptable and interesting to listeners. 
How empty then is the entire project if 
the classroom does not provide the 
means of letting the speakers hear them- 
selves. Self-correction will result in a 
tenth of the time and will be far more 
permanent than any other kind. 


An important item to be considered 
in the field of communication by radio 


By EMILY MURRAY 





@ Motivation for learning effective com- 
munication is probably keener in radio 
presentation than in any other type of 
speech exercise. This writer shows how 
this eagerness to make the desired im- 
pression upon hearers may be utilized 
to bring about personality development 
and sincere self-criticism as well as strik- 
ing improvements in oral communication. 

Emily Murray completed her A.B. de- 
gree at Stanford and her M.A. degree at 
Columbia. She then taught for six years 
in the high school at St. Petersburg. 
Florida before returning to California. She 
is a teacher of speech in the Hanford 
High School, and for five years has been 
Valley Commissioner of the San Joaquin 
Valley Speech Association. Among the 
activities sponsored by this association 
has been a remarkable series of one-act 
play tournaments by radio which attract 
entries annually from more than a score 
of secondary schools. 





which comes forcibly to mind in con- 
nection with the use of the recorder is 
the matter of breathing. Here is the 
theory of the “dark room” again dem- 
onstrated. Through the fixed habit of 
living and breathing, the student can- 
not realize that his breathing is gasp- 
ing, conspicuous, unpleasant, or even 
audible unless he hears himself in the 
evil deed. Definite work on taking breath 
correctly has to be done in this case, 
but even more important in the training 
is emitting the breath. The theory of es- 
caping breath by slow and governed 
process as in the underwater plunge has 
sometimes helped students to under- 
stand the value of economical or regu- 
lated outlet of breath. Again, the mat- 
ter of poor posture may be the source 
of certain difficulty, and I welcome the 
requirement, in the studio, of standing 


for all our broadcasting. Again, a little 
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tension in the student may cause noisy listeners. Allow students to hear on the 


breathing and relaxation may correct it. 


re part radio plays in the oral com- 
munications program can best be ex- 
pressed under two main headings, — 
the strictly technical points, and those 
which may be grouped under the per- 
sonality element in broadcasting. 

Under the first, I know of no more 
valuable medium for teaching timing 
than in radio speech. Young speakers 
find difficulty in learning the value of 
the pause, often speaking too rapidly 
and charging through a sentence to its 
“untimely end.” In preparing a radio 
program, however, two items are con- 
tinually before such students — that of 
voicing intelligible discourse for their 
hearers, and that of heeding time limits. 
Much could be written on both points, 
but returning to the element of timing, 
let me say here that nothing is more 
important to the would-be broadcaster 
than a knowledge of correct punctua- 
tion. Lacking this, the speaker loses 
much in proper delivery. (The tempta- 
tion is great to indulge here in a dis- 
cussion of script writing, but the oral 
feature is our business of the moment.) 
Following the element of timing, and 
quite involved in it lies the all-important 
matter of word-grouping. Such motiva- 
tion as radio broadcasting may supply 
a rare means to an end when the cul- 
tivation of a listening audience is at 
stake. To read thoughts, ideas, meaning, 
instead of a series of empty words must 
be emblazoned on the mentality of any 
broadcaster, be he young or old. Read 
we must in the studio, but let it be ever 
thoughtful. 

The student of radio speech is rather 
quickly impressed, also, with the need 
of physical skill as applied to flexibility 
of lips and activity of tongue an¢ jaw. 
Is our failure to teach these skills sat- 
isfactorily often due to the student’s in- 
difference? There can be no indifference 


in radio speaking, if we are to gain 


recorder the grievous results of lazy 
lips and tongue, and jaw, and rejoice 
when one says to another “drop your 
jaw!” or “ you can’t say that with your 
teeth clamped together.” Thus are the 
demands of good articulation, an open 
mouth, lips to form and project sounds, 
and an active, responsive tongue, early 
impressed as the attributes of good 
speech for a whole life through. 


(7 WOULD seem that the tendency to 
drop a final syllable, or let the tone 
trail away on it is greater with micro- 
phone speaking than otherwise. This 
may be true because it follows naturally 
when a student feels he has made a mis- 
take or “fluffed” a line or a word. If 
there happens to be a recording of that 
program, the invaluable vocal “photo- 
graph” is self explanatory, but it is a 
fault to be dealt with, as is the similar 
result when a speaker turns his mouth 
away from the microphone while speak- 
ing. Remember the coffee that adver- 
tised “Good to the last drop”? If speech 
is good, it is good to the final syllable. 

The reader would have been amused 
if he could have seen the lists written 
one day by members of the radio pro- 
duction class when only a last few min- 
utes of the period permitted a rapid 
listing of the “do’s” and “dont’s” of 
radio broadcasting. Almost every mem- 
ber of the class laid bare his soul, for 
his individual list largely represented 
the faults he himself was trying to over- 
come. “Don’t mumble,” “don’t shout,” 
“don’t lisp,” “don’t hiss your 8's,” 
“don’t strain,” “open your mouth,” “put 
some energy back of it,” “avoid a shrill 
tone,” “relax,” were a few terse direc- 
tions handed in, but almost every paper 
carried some caution relative to pro- 
nunciation. Nothing need be written 
here on that score further than to point 
out the fact that in, radio speaking, we 
have a life-situation which serves to 
urge the necessity of correct emphasis 


THE CHALLENGE OF RADIO SPEAKING 


along with the proper sounds for given 
symbols. Beware, however, of the cor- 
rected pronunciation which lapses into 
the primitive before the microphone. 


N APPROACHING that classification 

termed above as the personality ele- 
ment in broadcasting, it is obvious that 
many points in that category and the 
“strictly technical” will over-lap. How- 
ever, it is this human side of broad- 
casting that enlists the greater interest. 
It is the field in which we find oppor- 
tunity to stress personal responsibility 
along with the thought of obligation to 
the public which comprise one of the 
high points of good teaching in any 
area. It concerns that in broadcasting 
which represents the individual over the 
air and which relates the speaker to his 
listeners. What will make that relation- 
ship favorable? What is engaging in the 
speaker, and what will encourage listen- 
ing? Mr. Harrison M. Karr wrote a 
memorable line some time ago in his 
book The Speaking Voice, in which he 
expressed the aim of good voice — “to 
make voice useable, not to display it.” 
I think our answer lies therein. Our aim 
is thus to cause the voice to work for 
us in the many ways it can to further 
understanding. Naturalness and sincerity 
follow emphatically. 

Voice training, as such, is necessarily 
limited in high school classes for many 
well-known reasons, but there is no 
limit to teaching effectiveness of voice. 
The sum of all of this is to say that in 
broadcasting the student is to make the 
listener think about what he is saying — 
an accomplishment fulfilled only if the 
speaker is also thinking. Our problem 
consists in reading script, but trying to 
make the reading sound like thoughtful 
discourse. Such a result can follow only 
when sincerity, imagination, vitality, 
and enthusiasm affect voice. 

Now what aids in this best use of 
voice, this animated effort to speak? 
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Never do we encourage imitation despite 
the fact that certain students in profes- 
sional radio sometimes imitate. Rather 
do we try to use a conversational qual- 
ity and manner which teach the values 
of pitch, inflection and variety by a 
most practical means. As monotony is 
recognized to be fatal, variety is seen to 
supply vigor, and the studio is not a 
sepulcher, but a place of animation. 


Our text books supply mach on the 
mechanics of gaining variety, and do it 
well, so let us point out only three 
factors which contribute to our present 
purpose most particularly. First, radio 
speech offers opportunity for commun- 
ication with attention to mood and pitch 
in a manner quickly comprehensible to 
the student, because the “why” of it is 
wholly apparent. Second, and assuming 
that tone quality is acceptable, we may 
indulge the imagination, so as to show 
its effect on voice. Third, the agent of 
bodily participation, an agent sometimes 
difficult to bring into play in the class- 
room, will sometimes appear rightfully 
in the studio, and make its most valu- 
able contribution to the vocal effect. 

Over all and underlying all is the 
great element of energy. That quality is 
indispensable from forward placement 
of our sounds and good articulation to 
vitality in broadcasting, and the trail 
en route is a long one! 

You have not been reading a scholar- 
ly treatise, but a humble treatment of 
“How We Try To Do It Here.” Quite a 
comprehensive survey made last spring 
of the state of California, showed that 
comparatively few high schools were 
conducting a distinct class in radio pro- 
duction and, in view of our educational 
facilities, few were producing regular 
programs. If education is viewing the 
“shape of things to come,” however, 


and if correlation is important in our 
machinery, then radio production cer- 
tainly holds a prominent place in the 
curriculum. 








Speech Suggestions 
from the Classrooms 


By ENGLISH CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


I, 
DRAMATICS AS A CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE 


Probably the greatest aid in vitalizing 
ordinary English classes is the use of 
Dramatics in some of its many forms. 
This teaching technique, long a success- 
ful tool of the elementary teacher, un- 
fortunately often is neglected in the sec- 
ondary level except in special classes. 
When we consider the demand for ex- 
pression of the dramatic instinct in the 
high school adolescent and the interest 
and pleasure derived from that expres- 
sion, it is obvious we are neglecting a 
powerful teaching force. Here are a few 
familiar dramatic devices secondary 
teachers of regular English classes have 
found most helpful. 


In Studying Plays 


Assign individual parts to students 
in advance for scenes to be read before 
the class. Give time for general under- 
standing of meaning and character. 
Responsibility for a particular role usu- 
ally is a stimulus to perfect that part 
within the student’s limited capacities. 
Preliminary class discussion of meaning 
is assumed. Don’t dig too deeply into 
unnecessary subtleties with consequent 
death of interest. 

In performance don’t waste time on 
stage action or movement which may 
become ridiculous with books in hand 
and inexperience. Line participants up 
before the class. Never miss giving a 
student an opportunity to face the class. 
This gradually rids him of self-con- 
sciousness and develops poise. 

Don’t be over critical of interpreta- 
tion, especially with Shakespeare’s plays. 
Even the leading professionals are usu- 
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@ These practical suggestions for effec- 
tive techniques in oral communications 
were collected by the English Curriculum 
Committee of the San Francisco City 
Schools. Section I was contributed by 
Samuel KE. Polland, of the Lowell High 
School. Section II came from Vincent T. 
Leonard, of the Polytechnic High School. 
Section II] was the work of Mrs. Bessie 
J. Schettler, of the. Aptos Junior High 
School. The selecting and editing were 
done by Miss Edith M. Bell and Mrs. 
Ann B. Sullivan, curriculum assistants in 
English for the San Francisco Schools. 





ally guilty of hamming the Bard’s lines 
pretty badly. Ask only for some degree 
of the two gods of modern acting, Sim- 
plicity and Sincerity. Have the entire 
class try saying certain lines in Shakes- 
peare as a modern human being might 
say them in modern conversation. Try 
to break the traditional and unfortunate 
awe of the “classic” and introduce the 
natural love for the good play that can 
actually be acted. 


Select a few simple scenes with few 
characters, such as the expulsion of 
Rosalind in Act I of “As You Like it,” 
for genuine study for production. Have 
lines memorized. Insist upon clean cut 
thinking behind lines. Probe the mental 
pictures each line should arouse as it is 
said. Allow time for rehearsal with lim- 
ited stage movements. Participants and 
audience will catch the flavor of the en- 
tire play from such simple productions. 


In the Novel or Short Story 


Whenever sufficient dialogue occurs, 
assign parts and dramatize simply be- 
fore the class. Try improvisation in 
scenes without dialogue. Have students 
imagine what might have been said and 
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say it. The life discovered existing in a 
seeming dull narrative episode is often 
surprising. 

Dramatics can vitalize all parts of the 
English course. We have even had teach- 
ers dramatize successfully formal gram- 
mar. It need not require much technical 
knowledge. After all there are excellent 
books on the subject that even an ama- 
teur can understand. Ideally let us hope 
for definite training in dramatics for all 
future English teachers. 


Il. 
BOOK REVIEWS, MEMORIZATION, AND 
THE “MIKE” 


No single device can be used with 
complete success in every class in Eng- 
lish. An activity that stimulates students 
in one group will baffle other young 
people. However, the devices we present 
have been successful at some time with 
a representative group of students. 

The senior oral expression class, or- 
ganized as a speakers’ bureau, serves 
the administration and the student body 
and provides volunteer speakers for 
school and outside programs. Members 
of the class give panel discussions of 
current political and economic issues 
before social science classes and occa- 
sionally do declamations and interpre- 
tative readings before lower division 
classes. 


In regular English classes book re- 
views prove a consistently worth-while 
activity. If two to five students read the 
same book, books by the same author, 
or books on the same theme, they can 
present lively panel discussions. Individ- 
ual reviews of plays can be made in- 
teresting if the reviewer includes a well- 
rehearsed selected reading, discusses the 
play as a possible project for the drama 
club,and suggests a cast selected from 
the class, or from students known to 
the class. 


The ancient, and sometimes abused, 
memorization is also useful. If the class 
memorizes a few short selections of 


poetry or rhythmical prose, the teacher 
can use the recitations to curb the youth- 
ful tendency to talk too fast, to teach 
careful enunciation, to produce desir- 
able emphasis, to get variation in pitch 
and tone. If such memorization is fol- 
lowed by several periods of interpreta- 
tive reading, the results will be heart- 
ening. 

To teach speech organization, the 
teacher may give a short speech, which 
he has outlined on the board. The stu- 
dents can follow the outline as he 
speaks. The following day, he can de- 
liver another short speech, asking the 
students to outline it as it is delivered. 
Then the students can be required to 
outline a speech they have heard on the 
radio, and finally to outline a speech of 
their own. 

The recording and amplifying systems 
prove inspiring to many students. A re- 
cording of a panel discussion provides a 
means of saving speeches for critical 
appraisal, while the class concentrates 
its thinking on the issues presented. 
Labor is saved and better results pro- 
duced by letting the student record and 
listen to his own voice and discover his 
own speech weaknesses. Many short 
radio plays are now available, and 
classes record them gleefully. 


The teacher will also find that most 
students will prepare most industriously 
for a speech to be delivered over the 
amplifying system. The “mike” is an 
equalizer of the powerful voice and the 
weak one, and it helps build confidence 
in the more timid students. Strangely 
enough it frequently produces a ten- 
dency to develop a natural conversa- 
tion manner because of its unmerciful 
emphasis on speech mannerisms. 


Ill. 
“IF YOU HAVEN'T TRIED THIS... ” 


Perhaps you and your speech class 
would enjoy a foodless banquet. When- 
ever class members help to plan a course 
of study for a semester of practical 
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speech practice, some one will want to 
know about after-dinner speeches, toasts, 
or toastmasters. Hence, your opportun- 
ity for a non-caloric banquet. 

On “Problem Day” occurring as the 
needs present themselves, the class mem- 
bers examine speech situations within 
their experiences and plan to prepare 
and rehearse special assignments due in 
regular classes or those requested in 
out-of-school activities. The speech class 
becomes the testing ground, and the 
members act as constructive critics. A 
wide range of experiences is thus pre- 
sented; though all students do not give 
all types of speeches, all realize the 
“know how” of planning and results 
expected. 

On problem day Dick said, “I gotta 
be a toastmaster at our boys’ club ban- 
quet. What kind of speech do I make 
for that?” 

“It’s not one speech; it’s many.” 

“No, it’s one. My Dad went to his 
medical banquet and he gave only one 
talk.” 

“Dick won’t have to give a medical 
speech.” 

“Let’s have a banquet and find out 
what speeches have to be made.” 


There was a need, an accepted inter- 
est, and another foodless banquet was 
on its way. 

From that point, students listed sources 
of information, and study committees 
were chosen to report findings: library 
study from speech texts, interviews with 
parents and friends, interviews with 
graduates who recently had held an 
alumni banquet. Following committee 
reports, members selected banquet com- 
mittees, six to a group, who chose a 
chairman for arrangements, a toast- 
master, and those to make responses. 
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Details were outlined from the selection 
of a hotel, club, or school cafeteria as 
the imaginary place of the banquet, 
through entertainment, menu, favors, 
and decorations. Even a classroom with 
cracking walls may become a Peacock 
Court. Moveable chairs and a little im- 
agination do wonders to create an in- 
formal atmosphere desired. The most 
popular menus included filet mignon or 
roast beef. Turkey and creamed chicken 
were ignored. Between-course entertain- 
ment included recorded guests of great 
variety: Lily Pons, Spike Jones, and 
Howdy Doody. Class members displayed 
their singing and dancing talents as 
well. Movie shorts on related subjects 
proved popular fillers. The high spot 
was the inquiring reporter whose in- 
terviews with the guests were wire re- 
corded. Speakers followed with witti- 
cisms, more or less radio re-hash; seri- 
ous thoughts, elaborate reflections, and 
brilliant prophecies for future greatness 
as the themes demanded. Decorations, 
placecards, and favors were all included 
in the presentation. Most popular themes 
rocketed the class to fantastic futures on 
distant planets twenty-five years hence 
where the menu included energized cap- 
sules, ray treatments, and Mars bars. 
The Modern Girl, too, was a favorite 
theme, even though the brain power ac- 
corded her by her adolescent male as- 
sociates limited her knowledge of charts 
to calorie listings, and her understand- 
ing of maps to the “maps of the goons 
who dated her.” Reunions with future 
dreams and ambitions made a reality of 
the moment and gave career girls and 
would-be movie queens a big spot light. 

Yes, Dick, as well as others, had his 
chance to practice his particular speech 
“problem” in a class-planned-and-en- 
joyed series of foodless banquets. 





School Librarians Will Meet 
The Spring Meeting of the Northern Section of the School Library Association 
of California will be held at Willow Glen High School and Edwin Markham 
Junior High School in San Jose on May 19. Mrs. Marjorie Martin of San Jose 
State College is in charge of arrangements. Lunch will be served at the meeting 


place. 


Speech Education for All 
Secondary School Students 


grey is impressed with the fact 
that skill and effectiveness in oral 
communication are of vital importance 
in our society. The majority of public 
school administrators realize also that 
maximum development by the indivi- 
dual of this skill and effectiveness is 
not acquired by mere accident; that it 
rather is the result of organized, sys- 
tematic study and practice — a matura- 
tion and developmental process that 
should be thoughtfully directed by 
trained teachers throughout the school 
life of the student. Public school ad- 
ministrators generally believe that it is 
their duty to provide such training for 
all pupils under their jurisdiction. 

The implementation of an adequate 
program devoted to the development of 
skill and effectiveness in oral commun- 
ications for all secondary school stu- 
dents, however, presents unique and 
baffling problems to the secondary 
school administrator. The very nature 
of the secondary school, in which pupils 
study with a different teacher each hour 
and move from class to class throughout 
the school day, makes a continuation of 
the elementary school oral communica- 
tions program of study impossible. 
Where should such a program of study 
be given curricular emphasis in the 
secondary school? In view of the very 
large number of traditionally required 
subjects that are included in the cur- 
riculum, how can such training be pro- 
vided for all secondary school pupils? 
How can an adequate number of teach- 
ers trained to teach speech be included 
on the school faculty when in most 


cases it is simply impossible to employ 
them only as teachers of speech? These 
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and other perplexing problems contin- 
ually confront the secondary school ad- 
ministrator as he attempts to evolve an 
adequate program of speech education 
for all of the students in his school. 

In line with the foregoing questions, 
it is the purpose of this paper to: (1) 
analyze the most important shortcom- 
ings that are inherent in present junior 
high school and senior high school oral 
communications programs in California; 
(2) present a possible solution for these 
shortcomings, with the ultimate objec- 
tive of helping secondary school admin- 
istrators to provide effective training in 
oral communications — or speech — for 
all pupils during every semester of their 
study as secondary school students. 

In attempting to analyze the weak- 
nesses of present California secondary 
school oral communications programs, 
the writer is relying on two main 
sources of information. The first is a 
survey of the nature and the extent of 


oral communications programs of 84 
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senior high schools in California, made 
by the writer during the Spring Semes- 
ter of 1948. Data was gathered by in- 
terviews with the principal, the speech 
teachers, or the English teachers in 
charge of the oral communications pro- 
grams in high schools located geo- 
graphically from as far north as Eureka 
to as far south as San Diego. Schools 
ranging in enrollments of from less than 
200 pupils to well over 3000 were in- 
cluded. This study was reported in de- 
tail in the February, 1950, issue of the 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and will be referred to only briefly 
in the present article. 

The second source of information for 
analyzing the shortcomings of present 
secondary school oral communications 
programs is data obtained from a study 
made by the writer during the Fall 
Semester of 1950. The general problem 
represented an attempt to ascertain the 
current status of speech education in 
20 junior high schools located in Los 
Angeles County. Directed interviews 
first were held with either the superin- 
tendents or with the directors of cur- 
riculum of 10 school systems located in 
Los Angeles County, and were followed 
by interviews with 20 principals of 
junior high schools in these systems. 
Interviews finally were held with each 
of the 24 teachers of speech employed 
in the 20 junior high schools, and with 
English and social studies teachers in 
charge of oral communications activities 
in schools with no speech teacher. Care- 
ful inspection of all courses of study 
and of all daily lesson plans that in- 
cluded oral communications assignments 
concluded the data-gathering procedure. 

It was discovered that California sec- 
ondary school administrators are at- 
tempting to provide an oral communica- 
tions program in their respective schools 
by one of two methods: (1) separate, 
curricular courses in public speaking, 
dramatics, voice improvement, etc., and 
(2) integration of such study and prac- 
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tice into other disciplines of the cur- 
riculum, principally English. To date, 
both methods must be pronounced large- 
ly ineffective, in terms of the goal of 
providing an adequate program for the 
development of skill and effectiveness in 
oral communications for all secondary 
school students. Let us see just why 
these programs are failing, and what, if 
anything, can be done to improve the 
situation. 


Picohyee sand speaking, attempts by 
secondary school administrators to 
provide for the study of oral commun- 
ications in separate speech classes are 
failing for one main reason: the fact 
that such classes are serving and can be 
made to serve only a very small pro- 
portion af the total student population. 
Fourteen out of the 20 junior high 
schools visited during the Fall Semester 
of 1950 were offering one or more sep- 
arate classes in speech, but only 10.4 
per cent of the total student population 
were studying speech as a separate sub- 
ject. Seventy-two of the 84 high schools 
visited during the Spring Semester of 
1948 were offering speech as a separate 
subject for study, but only 7.5 per cent 
of the total student population of the 84 
schools were enrolled in such a course. 
Thus, it can be seen, if these data are 
representative, that only a very small 
proportion of the total secondary school 
population in California are studying 
the skills and practicing the techniques 
of oral communication in separate 
speech classes for even one semester. 
It may be concluded that almost no stu- 
dents are receiving such speech training 
for more than one semester, and that no 
students are engaged in the systematic, 
directed study and practice of speech 
technique throughout their secondary 
school life that maximum development 
in this discipline requires. 

Nor is this situation, if speech must 
be taught only in separate speech classes, 
likely to be improved. Secondary school 
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administrators have pointed out to the 
writer that the traditional program of 
study leaves little room for additional 
requirements; most students simply do 
not have time to devote to a separate 
class in speech within the present frame- 
work of the secondary school curricu- 
lum. Let us agree, therefore, that any 
recommendation by the writer for the 
setting up of separate courses in speech 
for all secondary school students would 
be correctly termed misguided enthusi- 
asm. There is little chance that such a 
suggestion could be given serious con- 
sideration. Administrators would find it 
almost impossible to implement such a 
proposal, and even if carried out in 
terms of one course the plan would fall 
far short of the stated objective of pro- 
viding each pupil throughout each se- 
mester of his secondary school career 
with the opportunity to grow and to 
mature in his ability to think and then 
to express his thoughts orally. 

Separate courses in speech should be 
recognized for what they are: oppor- 
tunities for a limited number of quali- 
fied and interested students to study in- 
tensively such aspects of oral commun- 
ication as public speaking, dramatics 
and play production, radio broadcast- 
ing, debate, and the oral interpretation 
of literature. As has been previously 
pointed out, a large majority of the 
secondary schools in California are at 
present offering courses of this nature 
in keeping with student demand. It 
should be emphasized, however, that in- 
structors in charge of these specialized 
speech courses should by all means be 
well-trained in all aspects of oral com- 
munication. An undergraduate major in 
speech is a necessary prerequisite back- 
ground. The recent addition of speech 
as a teaching major for the General 
Secondary Credential should enable sec- 
ondary school administrators to imple- 
ment this suggestion. 


It no longer should be necessary to 
assign speech classes to teachers with 


Sete May 
an inadequate speech background. The 
writer discovered, for example, that the 
speech training of the teachers instruct- 
ing the limited number of specialized 
speech courses in the 20 junior high 
schools visited last year might be classi- 
fied as follows: 6 of the 24 speech teach- 
ers had majored in speech while in col- 
lege; 5 had completed from 7 to 12 
units of speech; 9 had completed from 
2 to 6 units of speech; and four teachers 
were teaching courses in speech in these 
junior high schools without any formal 
speech training. 

A similar situation was found to exist 
in the 84 high schools studied in 1948; 
42 per cent of the speech instruction in 
these schools was provided by teachers 
either with no formal speech background 
or with speech training of less than a 
minor. It is obvious that this prepara- 
tion does not compare favorably with 
the preparation of teachers of English, 
social studies, home economics, indus- 
trial education, physical education, etc. 
in their respective fields. Since most of 
the speech major teacher candidates for 
the General Secondary Credential are at 
present being urged to complete strong 
minors or additional majors in English 
or social studies, their teaching loads 
could be filled out in these subjects. 
Even the principal of a small school 
should thus be able to include one 
speech major on his faculty. 


AS HAS been previously pointed out, 
however, these separate courses in 
speech are designed to interest only a 
small proportion of the total student 
population. And since skill and effective- 
ness in oral communication are of im- 
portance to all citizens in our society, 
we still face the original problem of 
how to provide such training for all 
secondary school students. Some admin- 
istrators are attempting to solve this 
problem by integrating oral communi- 
cation activities into the English cur- 
riculum. This attempt usually falls 
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short of achieving its objective because 
the great majority of secondary school 
English teachers are not trained to teach 
speech, and because a true integration 
of speech training into the English 
course of study is largely impossible. 

While visiting 84 high schools and 
20 junior high schools in an attempt to 
evaluate the various speech programs, 
the writer was an observer in over 100 
classrooms where attempts were being 
made to integrate these two disciplines. 
Almost without exception what tran- 
spired further confirmed a belief es- 
tablished earlier while the writer was 
teaching secondary school English, so- 
cial studies and speech: that the integ- 
ration of speech activities into the Eng- 
lish course of study is logical almost 
exclusively with reference to the oral in- 
terpretation of literature. Most English 
teachers are aware of this relationship 
and enrich the teaching of literature by 
utilization of oral reading and interpre- 
tation in the classroom. These teachers 
correctly see little relationship between 
the remainder of the English course of 
study and such forms of oral commun- 
ication as informative speaking, per- 
suasive speaking and group discussion. 
Attempts to include these latter cate- 
gories usually result in a last minute 
reminder to the class that tomorrow is 
“speech day”; please have a few words 
to say about your favorite hobby or a 
current movie. This, it may be argued, 
is not effective, worthwhile teaching of 
speech! 

The writer should therefore like to 
submit the thesis that there is a much 
more logical, workable relationship be- 
tween what should be the heart of the 
oral communications curricalum and 
the social science curriculum. Social 
studies content deals primarily with his- 
tery, political science and economics, 
and entails a study of events, issues, 
trends — and people. In social science 
courses, therefore, the very nature of 
the subject matter should enable a skill- 
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ful, well trained teacher to continually 
encourage students to think, to ‘present 
ideas and information, to evaluate the 
contributions of other class members, 
and to discuss issues and to solve prob- 
lems. Thus, the study of oral commun- 
ications in a social science class would 
not be a separate, independent function; 
rather such study could be utilized con- 
tinually as a prime means of amplify- 
ing, evaluating and vitalizing the social 
science subject matter. The content for 
group discussions, speeches and reports 
is inherent in this subject matter. 
Space does not permit a detailed an- 
alysis of specific secondary school social 
science units of study and their rela- 
tionship to speech training. It should 
be clear to the reader from the forego- 
ing discussion, however, that the prin- 
cipal difficulty of attempting to integrate 
the study of oral communications into 
the English course of study — namely 
the persistent and natural students’ ques- 
tion of what to talk about —can be 
largely, if not completely, eliminated. 


ears outstanding problem remains. 
As is true with other colleagues 
in English, the majority of present Cali- 
fornia secondary school social studies 
teachers are not trained to teach speech. 
Many of these teachers are not even 
themselves acceptable models of pro- 
ficient speech. Unfortunately, little can 
be done to remedy this situation. It may 
be pertinent, however, to suggest briefly 
the type of speech training that should 


enable future social studies teachers not. 


only to become more acceptable models 
of proficient speech themselves, but also 
to become better prepared to evolve a 
sound program of speech educatien for 
students. 

These prospective social science teach- 
ers should of course continue to major 
in social science and to include a strong 
minor in English. But they should also 
include a 12 unit minor in speech, con- 
sisting of four 3 unit courses. The first 
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of these might well be a class in public 
speaking, which should help the pros- 
pective teacher to develop more self- 
confidence, to communicate more effec- 
tively with an audience and to organize 
subject matter logically. The second 
course should be devoted to basic voice 
training. The prospective teacher should 
be taught to use his voice with more 
variety and expressiveness, to articulate 
individual speech sounds, to pronounce 
troublesome words, and to read orally 
with increased skill and imagination. 
The third course should be group dis- 
cussion. The prospective teacher should 
be taught how to locate and define a 
problem, how to present and to evaluate 
possible solutions, and how to become a 
more efficient panel member or panel 
chairman. 

These three courses are suggested pri- 
marily to help the prospective teacher 
to become more proficient in terms of 
his own oral communication — in the 
classroom, in faculty meetings, in teacher 
study groups, and in community activi- 
ties. Helping prospective social science 
teachers to be more effective oral com- 
municators themselves, however, is not 


enough. These teachers also must be 
taught how to teach speech in their 
classrooms. A final course, teaching 
speech in the secondary school, is there- 
fore suggested. In this course the pros- 
pective social science teacher should 
learn how to integrate oral communica- 
tion activities into the social science 
unit of study, how to minimize the oc- 
currence of stage-fright in pupils, how 
to criticize or evaluate oral work by 
students, how to teach skills of delivery, 
and how to teach logical content or- 
ganization. 

Secondary schools in California are 
attempting to prepare students for life 
in a democratic society. In terms of 
preparation for life, one of the foremost 
obligations of these schools is to provide 
training in the skills of oral communica- 
tion. The plan suggested in this article 
will help provide such training for each 
student throughout his secondary school 
life. It can be implemented over the 
years without the need for additional 
courses or additional teachers in the 
secondary schools, and with but a small 
readjustment in the college course of 
study for social science majors. 





Two Kinds of Discussions 


We may distinguish two fundamental types of discussion. The discursive dis- 
cussion is an informal and rather loosely-organized exchange of views, in which no 
strong attempt is made to reach conclusions. Perhaps “group conversation” would 
be a more correct synonym for discursive discussion. This type of discussion 
“warms up” a class and encourages shy pupils to “talk out.” But most important, 
it helps the teacher get a sense of what pupils already believe about issues. Since 


the discursive discussion requires little planning on the part of the teacher, it 
tends to be relatively over-worked. The aims of the discursive discussion, worth 


while as they may be, do not justify its exclusive use during discussion periods. 

The developmental (or problem-solving) discussion, on the other hand, is a 
closely-organized and sharply pointed form of group thinking, motivated by the 
desire to answer some question or solve some problem. In most cases, it carries 
analysis through to the point of reaching a tentative conclusion; in any case, it 
moves the group nearer to a conclusion than before. From the developmental dis- 
cussion must come a progressive clarification of meanings and mastery of facts or 
it has not served its purpose. In the opinion of many, the developmental discus- 
sion provides one of the highest types of learning situation that we can create for 
students, — Maurice F. Hunt, in Social Education. 











Oral Communications 
and the Social Studies 


i ONE really accepts the challenge of 
a social studies curriculum — training 
for effective citizenship—then one finds 
that oral communication not only has a 
place in the social studies program, but 
that it is basic to such a program. 
Essentially our democracy rests upon 
mutual exploration, discussion of, and 
action upon the problems at hand. Cer- 
tainly today’s youth has many incen- 
tives for learning techniques for explor- 
ing and discussing the world’s perplex- 
ing problems. 

While it is true that written com- 
munication plays a vital part in mold- 
ing public opinion, it is probably true 
that as many if not more persons are 
influenced by oral communication. Dis- 
cussion of current problems is the order 
of the day from the United States Senate 
to the classroom to the corner grocery 
store. Through radio, television, lec- 
tures, town meetings, and the like we 
are bombarded constantly with words 
from those seeking to influence our 
thoughts and actions. 

Being able to present one’s views, to 
appraise others’ views, to reach mutually 
acceptable decisions, and to formulate 
plans for action are skills which require 
many years of training. It behooves the 
social studies teacher to teach such 
skills. 

Most teachers are willing to accept 
some responsibility for teaching oral 
communication but are puzzled as to 
means and methods. All of us have tried 
“discussions” or “oral reports” in the 
classroom, but too frequently that means 
anything involving speech whether or 
not it makes a worthwhile contribution 
to citizenship training. However, prop- 
erly handled, discussions and oral re- 
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ports can be of real value. 

How may social studies teachers use 
speaking experiences to accomplish their 
goals? Here are a few suggestions: 

Debates, perennial favorites with sec- 
ondary students, can be used to present 
many subjects. For example in a history 
class one student might represent Alex- 
ander Hamilton and another Thomas 
Jefferson as they debate their views as 
to what should be the role of the com- 
mon man in government. Debates are 
particularly adapted to teaching current 
events. Such topics as these might prove 
most provocative, “Resolved: that the 
United States Should Withdraw its 
Forces from Korea” or “Resolved: that 
the Taft Hartley Law Should Be 
Repealed.” 

Radio and newspaper interviews afford 
an opportunity for students to give an 
“eye witness” air to such historic events 
as an interview with Napoleon at Water- 
loo. A “roving reporter” could catch the 
opinions of various Romans following 
Caesar’s assassination. By careful plan- 
ning with students, the teacher is able 
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to stress significant facts in a dramatic 
way that will probably have more last- 
ing effect than writing an answer to a 
question. 

Dramatizations have a real contribu- 
tion to make to social studies teaching, 
too. Through dramatic presentations 
students often come to a better under- 
standing of persons and events than 
they might obtain in any other manner. 
For example, a dramatization of the 
difficulties faced by the “Big Four” — 
Wilson, Clemenceau, Orlando, and 
George — is an effective and impressive 
way of teaching the problems of peace- 
making in Europe. 

Mock trials can serve as another 
means of heightening interest and im- 
proving oral communication. I recall a 
lesson plan which called for “trying” 
Thomas Jefferson for violating his con- 
stitutional authority in purchasing 
Louisiana. That particular hour afford- 
ed an opportunity to present Jefferson’s 
personality and vision. It gave students 
a chance to examine the Constitution 
with a critical eye and to hear about 
“loose” and “strict” construction in 
meaningful terms. 

Congressional investigating commit- 
tees can be used in a fashion similar to 
that described above. This technique 
makes possible use of many class mem- 
bers to present various viewpoints on 
any given question. 

“Newscaster and commentators” can 
be employed for quick once-a-week 
summaries of the significant news. Stu- 
dents in preparation for their “broad- 
casts” may listen to good radio com- 
mentators and read the better weekly 
news magazines for hints on how to 
write the scripts for oral presentation. 


Mock senates gave one teacher in our 
school a vehicle for teaching a govern- 
ment class how a bill becomes law. He 
actually formed his class into a senate 
which wrote the bill and followed its 
progress through committees to the 
floor of the senate. For his students it 


was a Vital, realistic experience. 

Panels are certainly the servants of 
many teaching aims in social studies. 
They afford an opportunity for students 
to define issues, collect and record data, 
and present and appraise that data. 
Other lessons that can be gleaned from 
participation on panels include learning 
the importance of knowing whereof one 
speaks, of speaking in a controlled voice 
without undue emotion, and of suspend- 
ing judgment until all points of view 
have been presented. 

Panels have the advantage of being 
speech experiences in which all are 
actively engaged in consideration of 
problems to reach areas of agreement. 
As such, panels have an advantage over 
debates because they stress exploring 
and appraising data together to seek 
agreement or acceptable compromises. 

Tape recordings or wire recordings 
of panel discussions are a real boon to 
teaching effective oral communication. 
If panel participants can hear a “play 
back” of themselves and then join with 
the class in criticism and analysis, much 
good can be obtained. There are many 
other means that can be employed to 
utilize and improve oral communication 
in social studies classes. The foregoing 
are intended only as suggested devices 
to stimulate the teacher’s own planning. 


ET’S consider for a moment the es- 
sentials that must be met for real 
discussion to ensue in a classroom. 


1. A permissive, informal air should 
pervade the class. Students should feel 
they are joining with their peers and 
the teacher in seeking answers to prob- 
lems of the past and present. The world 
today has little time for teaching of 
social studies that rewards a good mem- 
ory but penalizes penetrating thinking, 
questioning, and planning for action. 

2. Use of many and various sources 
of materials is fundamental. If all stu- 
dents read pages 407-450 of the same 
textbook and nothing else, the teacher 
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cannot expect varying points of view to 
be presented and real discussion is re- 
placed by some form of oral examina- 
tion. 


3. Frequent experience in oral com- 
munication is essential if students are 
to develop their abilities in this field. 
However, by frequent experience we do 
not mean speaking without evaluation. 
Each time there is oral communication, 
time should be given to a consideration 
of what made this speech a good speech, 
how effective the speaker was, what in- 
fluence did he have on others’ thinking, 
etc. Evaluation should not be the teach- 
er’s province exclusively but should in- 
clude students as well, and it should 


proceed in a gentle, encouraging fashion. 


Social studies teachers have a unique 
responsibility for developing in students 
skill in oral communication because it 
is vital to democratic processes. We 
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must not consider oral communication 
simply a tool or a teaching device be- 
cause the success of democracy can well 
hinge upon how effectively we as a peo- 


ple can deliberate, decide, and act to- 
gether. As the Framework for Public 
Education in California states, “We are 
more and more concerned with facility 
in living democratically. This involves 
the processes of group planning, decid- 
ing, and acting. We are equally insistent 
that participants in the democratic proc- 
ess have common understandings essen- 
tial to reach sound solutions and a 
deeper understanding of the nature of 
the world community. The skills that 
are necessary for the individual and the 
group to arrive at appropriate demo- 
cratic behavior in specific situations are 
basic to the purposes of public educa- 
tion in California.” 





Current Materials Are Indispensable 


Current materials are vital to a modern, effective curriculum. Only current 
materials make possible the development of the flexible curriculum which is 
needed to meet the needs of our changing world. A policy for limiting current 
materials deprives students of important sources of knowledge, emasculates the 
curriculum, and limits motivation and interest for students. 


Current information gives life to the whole curriculum and is not, as some 
people suppose, restricted to the social studies alone. Current developments may 
be equally pertinent to the enrichment of the study of science, literature, algebra, 
vocational subjects, music, art, drama, or home and family relations. Maximum 
benefits from the use of current materials are possible only when full cognizance 
is taken of the maturity of the user and the appropriate uses to which such 


materials may be put. 


Moreover, young people are constantly being confornted with vicious and clever 
propaganda. They are being subjected to constant pressure. Without experience in 
the techniques of evaluating and using current materials, our children may fall 
prey to the enemies of our democracy. Equally serious is the danger that they 
may become the victims of disillusionment and mental ill health because of their 
lack of preparation for meeting the problems of this difficult world, — From 
Bulletin, Using Current Materials of The Junior Town Meeting League. 


A College Freshman Course 


S A PART of his General Education 
program at San Francisco State 
College, a new student enrolls in English 
6A-B, Basic Communications. In the two 
semesters of study which focuses on 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
with the major emphasis on such com- 
mon elements of these skills as atti- 
tudes, thinking, fluency, organization, 
language, and the conventions, the stu- 
dent obtains his “fundamentals of 
speech”; although well-trained teachers 
recognize the differences among these 
four means of communication, a study 
of the divergencies is left for advanced 
courses in writing and speaking. Since 
the author of this article cannot com- 
ment with certainty about all of the 
classes at all times, he will present a 
montage rather than a typical picture of 
the speech training of the freshman. 
Usually the sequence of assignments 
is (1) an inventory of the student’s atti- 
tudes and information on a subject 
area; (2) the reading of germane stor- 
ies, biography, autobiography, poetry, 
and/or prose; (3) a class discussion of 
the readings; (4) a follow-up to the 
discussion consisting of papers, short 
talks, or panel discussions; (5) an 
assessment of the success of the papers 
and speeches with suggestions for im- 
provement; (6) perhaps, more papers, 
more reading, or more discussion; and 
(7) a re-evaluation of attitudes and in- 
formation. From the teacher’s view- 
point, the sequence of learning is first, 
the challenge of ideas, second, the op- 
portunity to communicate, and finally, 
an exploration of ways to increase the 
appropriateness, the adequacy, the co- 
herence, and the clarity of communica- 
tion, with these suggestions for improve- 
ment arising functionally out of the 
speech situation. 


By WAYNE L. BRITTON 





Dr. W Britton completed the Ph.D. 
degree in Speech at the University of 
lowa. He helped organize original 


three years ago, where he is Assistant 
Professor of Speech in the Division of 
Language Aris. 





As the freshmen share in the listening 
experiences and in the evaluation ses- 
sions, they learn to appraise oral ideas 
and oral effectiveness. For the most part, 
they are hearing and participating in 
the speech which is in common use: 
simple interviews, panel discussions, 
committee discussions and presenta- 
tions, short comments, and group or 
conference speaking, although any com- 
mittee may be encouraged to present its 
ideas in a variety of forms ranging 
from a symposium to a mock trial. Since 
these are the oral activities of everyday 
life, the training tends to meet the needs 
of the ordinary citizen in college and 
out. (9) 

The Language Arts Staff realizes that 
a speech frequently fails because a per- 
son lacks enthusiasm for the assign 
ment or the subject of the talk; hence, 
the speeches are motivated by challeng- 
ing the student with ideas and with a 
live audience. By reading provocative 
stories, plays, and articles such as Lin- 
coln Steffens’ “The Influence of My 
Father on My Son,” Binet’s “The Devil 
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and Daniel Webster,” or Pearl Buck’s 
“America’s Medieval Women,” a fresh- 
man finds topics which he likes to dis- 
cuss in such areas as “parent-child rela- 
tions,” “religion,” or “democracy and 
freedom.” In the succeeding hours, the 
ideas of the authors are fully explored 
in a discussion wherein the teacher pre- 
sides as a moderator who encourages 
exploration and participation.(5) When 
the student discovers a question which 
intrigues him, he may prepare a short 
oral statement or help plan a panel dis- 
cussion to further investigate the ques- 
tion or to more fully express himself. 
Hence, the first motivation is the most 
powerful of all, i.e., “the urge to com- 
municate.” As Letitia Raubicheck ad- 
vised, “All classroom procedures should 
stress the importance of the message. 
. . . An eager desire for the privilege 
of sharing some burning conviction is 
needed as an attitude before work of 
value can be done. . . . Most of the poor 
public speaking results from a paucity 
of, or indifference to, the choice of sub- 
ject.” (8) 

Within any one class there is a wide 
experiential background because of het- 
erogenous grouping rather than ability 
segregation; with the resulting diversity 
of opinions, every section provides abun- 
dant opportunities for learning how to 
share ideas both in group and individ- 
ual situations. In such an environment 
the “slow” student can learn more rap- 
idly, (3) and the “fast” student can 
face the reality of a democracy where 
he must work with people of “separate 
and distinct stations.”(2) Facing the 
speaker is this communicational chal- 
lenge: Can he make his ideas intelligible 
to others where the possibility of mis- 
understanding is as great as the differ- 
ences in knowledge and evaluations 
which exist in his listeners’ minds? The 
audience is the yardstick by which com- 
munication can be measured! Rather 
than giving a “make believe” speech to 
a hypothetical audience, the learner, a 
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real person, talks about real ideas to 
real people, his colleagues. This ap- 
proach highlights communication, not 
mere performance, and in conjunction 
with content, it supplies two powerful 
motivating forces, “the urge to express 
an idea or feeling” and “the need for 
listeners.” 


Pe ange cause of ineffectual speech 
is the emotional difficulties of the 
student. (1) Most teachers realize that 
the language arts are intertwined with 
the emotional life and balance of the 
individual and that if inadequacy in 
speech, for example, is caused by emo- 
tional maladjustment this cannot be 
remedied by criticism alone; for this 
reason all entering students are given a 
speech screening test in order that those 
who have speech difficulties, including 
stage fright, can be provided with spe- 
cial help in the Language Arts Speech 
Laboratories. 

Coupled with this provision is the reali- 
zation that speech tyros need specific 
and constructive help both in the clinic 
and in individual conferences with the 
Basic Communications instructor. In the 
classroom itself a student is started from 
where he is; his ideas, emotions and re- 
actions are welcomed and respected. If 
a person feels that because of differ- 
ences in attitudes, personality, and back- 
ground, he is not accepted, his sense of 
fear in an oral situation is augmented. 
Speech fluency is promoted and some 
stage fright obviated, then, by setting 
at the beginning an accepting atmo- 
sphere which allows “freedom of expres- 
sion”; as the student becomes convinced 
that he is accepted as-he-is, his sense of 
fear in the speech situation diminishes. 
Another procedure in the classroom is 
to support group activity so that the 
freshman is not spotlighted unnecessar- 
ily.(4) One of the first talks is usually 
an interview in which several students 
introduce one another by asking perti- 


nent questions. Later in the semester 
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other presentations arise from commit- 
tee or group work. In the Fall of 1950, 
for instance, one group presented a wire 
recording of their interpretation of the 
way a “strong man” could use slogans, 
music, and distortion of facts to seize 
control of a mythical state. Another 
committee interviewed residents in their 
neighborhoods about their reactions to 
television, tabulated the answers and 
discussed the implications thereof. A 
third group presented in a series of 
dramatic incidents the true story of pre- 
judice as it affected a negro in school, 
in business, and in his social life. 

Two further implications for the 
teacher of speech arise from the inter- 
relationships of speaking, reading, and 
writing. When a student knows that he 
is going to share views with his col- 
leagues on the meaning or the message 
of an article, he is spurred on to read; 
he may, also, be persuaded to read the 
books which his fellow students recom- 
mend highly. Experiences in Basic Com- 
munications support J. W. Powell’s 
statement in Education for Maturity, 
“... he will discover that what keeps 
him coming to the meetings is the desire 
to talk over what he has read with 
others, who, he knows, have read it too. 
Conversely, he will find that talking it 
over makes the reading itself more vital, 
and that he can read for and with a 
group books that he could not master, 
and would not attempt, by himself.” 
Moreover, “ . . . the presence of a book 
as a common center of reference for all 
the members gives objectivity to the 
discussion. . . . Shared reading serves 
to elicit a deeper level of personal re- 
sponse, to create a more impersonal at- 
mosphere, to demand more responsible 
levels of assent and dissent than opin- 
ion-discussion alone is found to offer.” 
(7) Speaking and reading create a cir- 
cural response. 

Apparently, improvement in writing 
results from “vital expressional situa- 
tions.”(6) In English 6A-B rather than 


assigning writing Chores 1 and 2, the 
expression arises from subjects which 
have been explored in class or panel 
discussion. When the student is stim- 
ulated by an idea and is allowed to ex- 
press himself at length in writing, his 
written fluency increases. There is, too, 
a reciprocal influence on speech. Dr. A. 
Craig Baird, professor of speech at the 
State University of lowa, frequently 
gives his classes what he calls the “Great 
Speaker Formula.” Drawn from an ex- 
amination of the training and _back- 
ground of such men as Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, and Al- 
bert Beveridge, this formula includes as 
one of its ingredients “much written 
composition.” Actually, when a person 
writes he can carefully scrutinize his 
word choices and sentence structure; 
he, therefore, learns more about dic- 
tion, accuracy of statement, and rhe- 
torical phraseology. In this sense, speak- 
ing and writing are complementary. 
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Basic Tools of 
Democratic Communication 


By MILDRED J. CARMEN 


N A DEMOCRACY, communication 
achieves a unique significance. Today 
as we look over a world torn by dissen- 
sion and strife, where the light of free- 
dom is almost extinguished, this basic 
tool of democratic thought and action is 
worthy of our consideration. 

If debate and discussion are defined 
in a very general sense, much of the 
contact among people in a democratic 
nation is made by one of these methods. 
An informal conversation involving the 
availability of the family car; an argu- 
ment between a Republican and a Demo- 
crat over politics; the negotiation of a 
new wage contract by management and 
labor; the consideration of a bill in the 
state assembly — these are practical uses 
of debate and discussion techniques in 
every day living situations. 

This particular topic, however, pre- 
supposes a more specific definition of 
these two activities and their relation- 
ship to communication. To develop ade- 
quately this concept, the following divi- 
sions should be made: What is com- 
munication? How are debate and dis- 
cussion defined? What specific goals do 
these activities seek to achieve? How 
are these goals in turn related to com- 
munication? 

The dictionary defines communica- 
tion as an interchange of thoughts or 
opinions. 

Another writer has chosen to define 
it in this fashion. “Communication, cor- 
rectly defined, is commonality of under- 
standing, the communal sharing of 
thoughts, ideas, techniques, and teach- 
ing; the reciprocal exchange of goods 
and services in the market places of 
a world commonwealth — exchange of 
ideas and know-how in the market place 
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@ What is the characteristic procedure 
for reaching democratic decisions on our 
political and social problems? This con- 
tributor holds that discussion and debate 
have been our most influential tools in all 
such cases; the more competent the par- 
ticipants, the better the final decision is 
likely to be. She distinguishes between 
the proper functions of these two tools 
and indicates what she considers the cor- 
rect relationship between them. 

Mildred Carmen is teacher of speech 
and debating at the Mark Keppel High 
School in Alhambra. She has been 
particularly successful with discussion 
groups, and her convictions as set forth 
in this article have grown out of her ex- 
perience with both debating and discus- 
sion methods. 





of the mind — mutual participation. 
That is real communication. ...”? 


For practical purposes, communica- 
tion is assumed to involve thought, ver- 
bal contact and, often, action. 

Many people use the word, discussion, 
rather freely as a substitute for conver- 
sation, but discussion, as a speech tech- 
nique taught in high school and college, 
has a specific meaning. It is defined as 
a process by which members of a group 
share information or opinions on a 
given subject, or think through a prob- 
lem under the guidance of one of their 
members. It can be divided into two 
general areas: group discussion in which 
every one takes part; and public dis- 
cussion where designated persons pre- 
sent ideas in front of an audience which 
may or may not be able to question the 
participants. 

Discussion has long been regarded as 
the technique of the scholar, because it 


1Elfenbein, Julian, “Communication Failure,” Vital 


Speeches, 1947. 13 :529-532. 
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pre-supposes an inquisitive, impartial 
mind. More and more, however, it has 
come to be accepted as a true demo- 
cratic function in which interested par- 
ties think together cooperatively in an 
effort to find a solution to a given prob- 
lem. The “search for the truth” becomes 
the heart of discussion procedure, and 
by the use of the scientific method, 
(thorough, impartial analysis and sin- 
cere, honest evaluation of proposed 
solutions) it seeks answers to problems 
of a personal and social nature. 

Debate is no less concerned with the 
truth; however, it assumes that each in- 
dividual has found the truth on his side 
of the question and is attempting to per- 
suade others to accept it. Where discus- 
sion is cooperative, debate is essentially 
competitive. It involves the presentation 
of arguments supported by evidence on 
each side of a given question or resolu- 
tion. In contrast to discussion, which is 
conducted on a rather informal basis, 
debate utilizes a pre-determined speak- 
ing order and a definite set of rules. 

Discussion is inquisitive; debate is 
persuasive. The discussion participants, 
through careful analysis of the problem 
and an impartial evaluation of sugges- 
ted answers, find a worthy solution, and 
then become debaters as they speak to 
persuade others to accept that explana- 
tion. 


GOALS OF DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


Many of the goals of discussion and 
debate are the same. Each demands 
thorough research and preparation by 
the participants. Essentially, this study 
is not limited to a given period of time; 
it is a continuous process, with empha- 
sis on the particular question under 
consideration. Students who habitually 
participate in debate and discussion ac- 
tivities are well-informed on most cur- 
rent social and political problems. 

Both activities help to establish effec- 
tive thinking habits. The student is 
trained to become more than a mere 


“file box of information.” He learns 
how to take the material he has gath- 
ered in his research and weave it into 
well-organized arguments which will 
contribute to the debate or discussion 


being held. 


Reflective thinking in discussion re- 
quires keenness of mind in the analysis 
of a problem to determine its causes 
and in speculation as to the proper solu- 
tion. The competition of the debate sit- 
uation encourages the student to con- 
stantly weigh and evaluate the argu- 
ments presented. Clear-cut organization 
and logical reasoning are essential if he 
is to convince others to accept his view- 
point. 

Proficient ability in investigation, an- 
alysis and organization is required as a 
definite goal of debate and discussion. 
Articulate persons who can express 
themselves in economical but exact 
phrasing are often products of debate 
and discussion training. They have 
learned that a vocabulary is adequate 
only when it can make a definite point 
with a minimum of words and when- 
ideas are clear and meaningful. 

Likewise important is the develop- 
ment of the speech mechanism itself. 
No one who seeks to persuade can do 
so effectively unless he has mastered 
good enunciation, control of volume, 
and has achieved a pleasant voice 
quality. 

Discussion and debate encourage de- 
velopment of the character as well as 
the mind. Tolerance of other opinions, 
cooperation and group responsibility, 
intellectual honesty are all important 
goals of this training. 


RELATIONSHIP TO COMMUNICATION 


If communication is essentially an 
interchange of thoughts and opinion, 
then certainly debate and discussion, as 


the products of thought and the molders 
of opinion, have a dramatic role to play 
in the drama of human relationships. 
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Too often debate and discussion are 
considered only as restricted speech 
exercises, completely divorced from 
thought and action and reserved for the 
select few. Much of the difficulty which 
has characterized modern communica- 
tion has arisen from lack of proper 
mental and vocal exercise by the indi- 
vidual. Debate and discussion seek to 
remedy this situation by developing 
thinkers and speakers. 

The ability to think for himself, the 
wisdom to listen with the mind as well 
as the emotions, the talent to express 
himself briefly and effectively, the fore- 
sight to cooperate actively with others 
make up the roster of qualifications for 
a real communicator. 

Discussion emphasizes the search for 
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the truth; debate seeks to persuade 
others to accept the truth. Discussion 
purposes the discovery of the best solu- 
tion of a problem; debate advocates the 
adoption of the solution discovered. 
Both techniques are indispensable in 
a democracy; and indeed, throughout 
modern society.” 

In the war of ideals, democratic values 
as inculcated by our schools must con- 
front the bigoted ideologies of other 
nations. If young Americans continue to 
practice the techniques learned in de- 
bate and discussion groups, they need 
never fear the verbal challenges of the 
totalitarian-minded schemer. 





* Nichols, Alan, Discussion and Debate. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. p. 4. 





Basing Words On Reality 


There is increasing recognition that schools need contact with the realities of 
life. School curricula are most effective when they are closely related to the com- 
munities they serve. Boys and girls learn best when they are dealing with direct, 
concrete experience. 


Isolation from direct experience is a real danger facing our schools. In large 
cities, especially, talk about things increasingly takes the place of real experience 
with things. This is one of the great hindrances of effective education in urban 
areas. — Miller R. Collings, in Journal of Educational Research. 





Communications Have Four Aspects 


To improve communication we must see language in all its richness. Language 
is a distillate of experience. Language is spoken and listened to. Language is 
written or pictured, and then read. We put meaning into what we hear as well as 
get meaning out of it. We put meaning into printed symbols in order to get mean- 
ing out of them. Reading and writing are two parts of a unitary process. Speaking 
and listening may be similarly described. And all four abilities are a unitary part 
of the language process. 


Good reading, therefore, makes good conversation. Good conversation makes 
good listening. And good listening may stimulate a desire for good reading. No 
matter where you start in developing good communication, you will need to make 
use of these four aspects— reading, writing, speaking, listening. The listening 
must be whole- hearted as well as whole -minded. The listener must do more than 
re-produce what has been heard. He has an obligation to re-create, to sense its 
meaning for himself, to make it an integral part of his thinking and action, not 
an unabsorbed addendum. — Edgar Dale, The News Letter, Ohio State University. 





These Things Every 
Teacher Teaches? 


y IS often very difficult for the trained 
speech teacher to deliver a polite 
smile, in the tradition of pedagogical 
protocol, as a reply to the old war cry, 
“Every teacher a teacher of English,” 
and its echo, “Every teacher teaches 
speech.” After a year or two, unless he 
is lucky enough to find an administra- 
tor who understands the value of teach- 
ing from specific training, it may be 
impossible to summon the smile. 

An illustration of this state of affairs 
can be limited to the area of person- 
ality development alone, (although there 
are numerous other outcomes of oral 
activity). What are some of the effects 
on personality of proper speech train- 
ing? To those who are unfamiliar with 
the concepts employed by modern speech 
teachers, a word of further explanation 
may be desirable. While any teacher 
may detect faulty pronunciation, articu- 
lation or oral grammar, or seek to guide 
an oral discussion (training would help 
the latter item, too) the properly pre- 
pared graduate with a teaching major 
in “speech” seeks to do more than elim- 
inate defective delivery symptoms. He 
is primarily a social scientist who spe- 
cializes in interpersonal communication. 
He seeks to develop speech “skills” and 
attitudes on a basis of two branches of 
psychology: audience psychology. and 
mental hygiene. He seeks to develop 
persuasion — human relations — based 
on a sound code of ethics. He is well 
enough grounded in broad areas of so- 
cial science problems that he can guide 
the interest he has stimulated through 
speech techniques into profitable experi- 
ences for the student. While he sets 
about to accomplish these ends the 
speech teacher keeps uppermost in his 
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mind the sage advice of Quintilian that 
the personality of the communicator is 
the most crucial factor in successful 
communication. 

Allow me the luxury of an example 
or two from the personal experience of 
a teacher, with standard training in the 
speech profession, a teacher who is con- 
cerned with oral attitudes as they affect 
the development of the communicative 
personality. 

The first individual case in point 
which comes to mind is that of a stu- 
dent who graduated from high school 
last year. Here was a boy who was in- 
terested in “communicating.” That is, 
he was eager to have people accept his 
thinking, respect it, understand it, and 
return it with the modifications of their 
own serious thinking. He had an above 
average mental capacity and he knew it. 

His “speech personality” prevented 
anyone from receiving his thinking. 
Between him and his associates com- 
munication was always blocked by the 
smoke screen of inadequate personal at- 
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titudes. His teachers thought he was a 
“smart-aleck.” They resented his speech, 
that is, speech personality — in class 
uiscussions. As you may guess, his peers 
thought even less of his efforts. 

Now this is basically a small school. 
The teaching staff is excellent. Much 
time is spent in individual conferences 
because there is a great deal of family 
interest in the student. Many such ef- 
forts had been made with this student 
without discernible success. 

The boy had tried competitive speech 
work on his own. There had been a 
teacher assigned to work with the extra- 
curricular group concerned, but this 
person was not sufficiently prepared for 
the task. Animosity was the only fruit 
of their labors. The boy blamed the 
teacher because he was not successful in 
a field where it was the obligation of 
the listener to judge his orally expressed 
thoughts carefully. 

When we began working together in 
the boy’s senior year we concentrated 
only on the special skills which are 
traditional tools in the teaching of mod- 
ern persuasion. These were not mere 
drills. The student had a goal in mind. 
He wanted contest judges to accept what 
he had to say. Our frame of reference 
was a series of constant questions: 

Is this what | mean? 

Does it sound like what I mean? 

Will someone listening to me take it 

that way? 

Is there a better way of expressing 

the idea? 


* Llp ge are standard enough questions. 
In one form or another anyone in- 
terested in inter-personal communica- 
tion asks them. But to the speech teacher 
they become a point of departure. The 
Aristotelian concepts of invention, dis- 
position, and delivery, coupled with the 
Quintilian “Good man speaking well,” 
call for a penetrating analysis of the 
answers to the questions. 

After a month or two of concentrated 
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work along these lines the student be- 
gan to realize how his speech attitudes 
(which by this time were fairly sympto- 
matic of his life attitudes) were antag- 
onizing his audiences. He began to seek 
out ways of expressing himself in more 
effective fashion. 

Two things began to happen by the 
end of the first semester. They hap- 
pened simultaneously. In contest work 
his record was noticeably improved. 
His instructors began offering com- 
ments about his class work. Usually 
they began something like this, “Say, 
have you been working much with 
Jack? He’s certainly changed.” They 
went on to elaborate. Jack had been in 
a panel discussion and had emerged as 
a valuable leader of it, or the class was 
beginning to respect his opinions, or 
“By golly, that boy really can think a 
problem through.” 

Jack had always been capable of that 
kind of performance. His speech atti- 
tudes, what we choose to call his “speech 
personality” had just got in the way of 
his inter-personal communication. 

Admittedly this example is somewhat 
more severe than most (or do you 
teachers of many years experience find 
it so?). The speech teacher does not, of 
course, seek to deal with personality on 
a clinical psychology basis. Most high 
school students are reasonably well ad- 
justed. Yet, in a recent experiment, it 
has been determined that in a group of 
entering college freshmen, seldom more 
than 5 per cent are able to communicate 
orally with effectiveness. 


The truth of the matter is probably 
that “Jack,” poor as his attitudes were, 
could communicate better than most. 
At least he wasn’t a “silent genius.” 
Where a speech class can be found in a 
high school, it generally contains a pre- 
ponderance of these students. They ar- 
rive in the class because they are ath- 
letes, football season is on, and they are 
naively seeking escape from the home- 
work involved in English composition. 
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Or, the counselor’s office feels that they 
do not have the ability for college pre- 
paratory English and thinks there is less 
“content” to public speaking. 


— the average school athlete. 
This instructor had a public speak- 
ing class full of them not too long ago. 
Such students are steeped in the ancient 
but current stereotype of the heroic 
“strong, silent” male. To communicate 
orally, nay, to be demonstrative orally, 
is simply not socially acceptable. With 
these students, as with many others, the 
communicative speech personality had 
to be built from the ground up. 


The chances for doing this success- 


fully in a speech class are good. First, 
in a speech class making a speech well 


is an assignment. It is not a matter of 
volunteering to give a report or par- 
ticipate in a class discussion. Secondly, 
after a few weeks of this compulsion the 
speech experience, properly handled, 
becomes pleasurable and acceptable as 
a social activity to the members of the 
class. After this point criteria for criti- 
cism are established and the “structur- 
ing” of communicative attitudes fairly 
blossoms. 


This is not a matter of personal opin- 
ion or theory. After a semester of such 
specific speech work, unsolicited testi- 
monials again began arriving from other 
classroom teachers: increased and effec- 
tive performance, of a volunteer nature, 
from boys who had never materially 
contributed to a problems class before, 
stimulating reports on literature by stu- 
dents who halted dully through oral re- 
ports in previous days. These indica- 
tions, and more, attested to the bene- 


fits of the modern public speaking class 
in the matter of developing the oral- 
communication-personality. 


O F COURSE all teachers aim for in- 
creased class participation by the 
individual. We all try to make the 
school experience a stimulating one. It 
is not a case of the speech teacher being 
the only one who works toward this 
goal. It is simply that by the very nature 
of the activity he teaches, the public 
speaking teacher is concentrating ex- 
plicitly on the development of the com- 
munication personality. 


This is just one of the reasons that 
we teachers of speech cringe at the sug- 
gestion of some that “we all teach 
speech.” We know that we share with 
all other teachers the responsibility for 
training good, healthy citizens who will 
be able to contribute to their lives and 
that of the commonwealth in construc- 
tive fashion. Yet it is painfully clear 
that if we do not make a special con- 
tribution in helping them to become 
skilled oral communicators, very few 


others will. Look at the record. 


And, on the side of reasonableness, 
as teachers we all teach citizenship, yet 
no one advocates abolishing the social 
science course. We are all concerned 
with the health of our students, yet we 
teach health and hygiene courses. In 
spite of the “core” course and the “in- 
tegrated curriculum” we spend specific 
course time teaching English language 
skills for writing. In these critical days 
of communication breakdown, how 
much time do we spend developing the 
attitudes and skills necessary to effective 
oral communication? 








Teachers for a 


Communications Program 


A: San Francisco State College, the 
professional training offered to the 
students who intend to become teachers 
of secondary school English has been 
broadened to prepare the students to 
teach not only literature and composi- 
tion but also speaking and listening, the 
four language arts rather than just the 
usual two. The “Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion in English” class, therefore, tries 
to teach the instructional procedures of 
reading, writing, speaking and listen- 
ing. These four uses of language, now 
commonly accepted as the major areas 
of the English class, must, of course, 
have their proper balance. Just as there 
is no desire to produce finely skilled 
specialties in the teaching of literature 
and composition there also is no desire 
to produce specialties in speaking and 
listening. Each of these functions of 
language has its place in modern living 
and each must have its place in the 
training of teachers of English if they 
are to go into the schools prepared to 
meet the needs of our youth. 

To insure that the college students 
who will teach English in the secondary 
schools will be prepared to guide their 
pupils’ growth in at least fundamental 
speaking and listening development, 
San Francisco State College does four 
definite things: (1) in the general proc- 
ess of certifying all candidates for 
teaching, a speech proficiency examina- 
tion is administered; (2) all credential 
candidates in English are required to 
take an upper division course called 
“Speech for the Classroom Teacher”; 
(3) the “Curriculum and Instruction in 
English” course stresses, through use, 


speaking and listening activities; and 
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By L. L. BRINK 





@ It is obvious that the broadened con- 
ception of English instruction indicated in 
the term, Communications, calls for a 
modified type of teacher-education for 
those who are to direct the new classes. 
We are presenting herewith an account 
of the unusual plan of diversified study 
and experiences for such teachers which 
has been developed at the San Francisco 
State College. Many of the practices here 
described will be found helpful by ex- 
perienced teachers who wish to improve 
their own facility in directing the revised 
programs. 

Dr. L. L. Brink is Assistant Professor of 
Language Arts and Education at the San 
Francisco State College. His Ph.D. degree 
was earned at the University of Minne- 
sota where he spent five years teaching 
and supervising speech instruction in the 
Laboratory School. In his present position 
he is in charge of the teacher-education 
program in the Language Arts and of the 
related practice-teaching in affiliated city 
schools. 





(4) the instructional materials prepared 
in the methods class for possible use in 
the high school must give evidence that 
experiences in speaking and listening as 
well as reading and writing have been 
provided. 


The speech proficiency test is usually 
administered to all credential candidates 
just before they are admitted to the 
professional education sequence. The 
test, given by a member of the speech 
faculty and a member of the education 
staff, is designed to reveal defective 
speech, roughly defined as any differ- 
ence in the student’s speech which in- 
terferes with effective communication. 
When defective speech is noted, the 
speech pathologists undertake suitable 
remedial procedures. In this way, then, 
no candidates for credentials in English 
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—or in any other area — who need to 
improve their speech before becoming 
teachers are overlooked. 


The course, “Speech for the Class- 
room Teacher,” was originally planned 
as a course for English teachers but 
faculty action substituted the word, 
classroom, for the word, English, in the 
original title. Now the course is open to 
any student who feels a need for it but 
it is required of all prospective English 
teachers. The course has two major ob- 
jectives: to develop the skill of the 
teacher in the kinds of speaking re- 
quired in the classroom as much as pos- 
sible and to prepare every teacher to 
assist in the development of his pupils’ 
speech. To do these two things, the 
projects of the class include, first, prac- 
tice in the actual speaking activities of 
a teacher — making an assignment, ex- 
plaining ideas, processes, and terms, 
reading a passage to a class, and other 
similar experiences — and, second, an 
investigation of the possibilities for pro- 
moting speech development of the pupils 
in the classes of the teacher’s major 
subject. 


Illustrating this last, the class organ- 
ized itself into an imagined faculty 
meeting devoted to the general question 
of improving the overall speech of the 
pupils in a school. Each “teacher” then 
explained his ideas, based on his in- 
vestigation, to improve the speech of his 
pupils. The rest of the “faculty” evalu- 
ated his contribution. Admittedly, the 
physical education major had a difficult 
time finding what he could do to teach 
speech until he realized that he had a 
fine opportunity to provide guidance 
and practice for his pupils in giving ex- 
planations and directions in group proj- 
ects in his classes. The students who in- 
tended to teach English, of course, de- 
voted most of their attention to the 
many possibilities in the English class 
for such experiences as panel discus- 


sion, interpretation, reporting and 
dramatization. 


_ en in listening in this class, as in 
all classes using oral activity, is pro- 
moted by developing standards for judg- 
ment of the quality of speeches and by 
making the content of the speeches such 
that the students really want to listen 
rather than just hear. 


“Curriculum and Instruction in Eng- 
lish,” the methods course, tries to train 
the future English teacher to teach 
speaking and listening by using speak- 
ing and listening as two of the most im- 
portant tools of the class. To this end, 
the activities of the class include panels 
of students, visiting speakers, recordings 
and transcriptions, motion pictures, and 
student reports as original sources of in- 
formation to make the activity more 
than mere talk for the speaker and to 
emphasize the development of critical 
listening. When ideas are presented 
orally to a class which knows that it can 
find them the night before an exam in a 
textbook, the class will often merely sit 
through the talk but when one student 
reports on an important source for class 
discussion and assimilation into the 
thinking of the class, the class will gen- 
uinely listen. It is, again, the old ques- 
tion of making a speech in order to 
speak or making a speech in order to 
say something. Besides the actual use of 
speaking and listening in the conduct of 
the class, the high school English teach- 
er’s responsibility in developing these 
skills in his pupils is stressed by the 
basic approach to language. The com- 
monly accepted idea that growth in the 
four skills of language is interrelated 
and must be provided for in high school 
English teaching by organization of the 
materials so that purposeful reading, 
writing, speaking and listening are con- 
stant practices is heavily emphasized. 
This stress, for example, means that, 
with only rare exception, all practice 
resource and teaching units made by the 
students of the methods class must show 
adequate provision for such related ex- 
periences. 
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O FAMILIARIZE the student with 

activities which interrelate speaking 
and listening with reading and writing, 
devices such as panel discussions of 
leisure reading as well as formal writ- 
ten book reports, radio dramatization 
of a short story as well as a written 
synopsis of the story, and a committee 
investigation and report on a group of 
essays of opinion as well as individual 
precis of the essays are _ illustrated. 
These examples are, certainly, only a 
very few of the untold possibilities open 
to the English teacher in the problem of 
interrelating the language arts. 

In addition to the required curricular 
program, the future teachers of English 
are particularly urged to take part in 
the extra-curricular activities of the col- 
lege such as the discussion workshops, 
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the speakers’ bureau, and the work in 
radio and drama. It is hoped that 
through having a wide variety of ex- 
perience themselves, the teachers will 
more readily provide opportunities for 
speaking and listening experiences for 
their pupils. 

As a conclusion, it can be said that 
the intention of the whole training pro- 
gram of the future English teacher is 
that he will leave his professional train- 
ing with a full realization that most 
people today talk and listen more than 
they write and read and that English 
cannot ignore its great responsibility to 
speaking and listening especially when 
our democracy seems to depend so 
heavily upon efficiency in these often 
neglected language skills. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education 
will be held on Tuesday forenoon, March 20, as a section meeting of the 
Conference of Secondary School Administrators. At this meeting pro- 
posals will be discussed relative to unification of publicity services for the 
Society and the Association of Secondary School Administrators. The 
annual report on the finances and circulation of the Journal will be pre- 
sented, followed by a discussion of plans and policies for the coming year. 


Further information regarding this section meeting will be found in 
the General Program of the Conference of Secondary School Adminis- 
: trators to be held in San Jose, March 19-21. 





Teaching Is Mostly Speaking 


Those educators who advocate that the teacher must take an active part in the 
community are usually advocating that the teacher speak in situations outside the 
classroom. For a teacher to take an active interest in a housing project, for ex- 
ample, does not mean that the teacher must lay bricks or install plumbing. It 
means that the teacher must talk about the housing project, to classes, to parents 
and friends, to luncheon clubs, and to community organizations. 


The recognition that most of the feacher’s work consists of speaking does not 
mean that scholarship, that ethical character, that capacity for action are to be 
sacrificed for skill in speaking, for speech is the only medium through which he 
can bring his influence to bear in the classroom, and speech coupled with writing 
are the two mediums through which he can influence his profession and his 
community. — Burton H. Byers, in Peabody Journal of Education. 








Poise In A Poisoned World 


MAX and his gregarious society has 
always moved from crisis to crisis 
in the belief that the most trying time 
was or is the present. However, we have 
now to contend with the social transi- 
tion from one era to another. 

Roughly speaking (or speaking smooth- 
ly about rough things) there have been 
three social eras in man’s history of 
which we have some knowledge; i.e., 
hunting and fishing era, agricultural 
era, and scientific-technological era. The 
first one was long and stable. Few 
changes were imposed and static social 
qualities became the measure for secur- 
ity. Here many of the mores of civiliza- 
tion came into being. For some societies 
this age may have been half a million 
years or longer. 


The agricultural era was of shorter 
duration. For some societies it may have 
existed for five thousand years or more; 
for others, perhaps a hundred and some 
have had to move from the hunting and 
fishing era to the scientific-technological 
(pulled out by an airplane). 

The desire for stability grew out of 
the length of the first age where move- 
ment was so gradual individuals were 
never conscious of transition and, there- 
fore, did not believe in it. 

Being adjusted to changeless society 
(in belief) it is disquieting and often 
destructive when social transition is im- 
posed rapidly. The tribal Americans 
were moved rapidly from the hunting 
and fishing era to the agricultural era 
and the destructiveness of that transi- 
tion is within our understanding. It al- 
most annihilated a race of continental 
proportions. Basic changes imposed by 
the European included almost every 
area of experience. Tools changed; vo- 
cations changed as did the diet, recrea- 
tions, diseases, and the methods of edu- 
cating youth. About 95 per cent of the 
race failed to make the grade. 


By C. DELMAR GRAY 








How about the modern American? 
He seems to be making about the same 
transition from the agricultural to the 
scientific-technological age. Our tools 
have changed and so have our voca- 
tions, diet, recreations, and diseases. 
There are even those who claim that 
the method of educating youth has 
changed but we are right in the midst 
of that and the nearness thereto does 
not admit an accurate answer. 


‘SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL 
TRANSITION 


Educators waste time and energy 
witch-hunting for enemies of education. 
If there are such, it is an incidental in 
a transitional period. However, when a 
professional educator makes more rapid 
transitions than nonprofessional people, 
that does not prove that any are enemies 
of education. Those retarded in the 
adaptabiilty to change in education are 
not against education. They are against 
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change in education. They can be de- 
fended. If our agricultural era only 
lasted one thousand years it was still 
long enough for individuals to believe 
in a static society and a static plan for 
education. 

By the use of such words, I do not 
imply that society or education were 
ever static but only that the transitions 
were so long drawn out that individuals 
did not believe in-change. That is our 
educational heritage. 

Through our tendency to personalize 
we make personal enemies of those who 
are at different levels on the time track. 


Our diversities are magnified by the in-: 


ability of one man to be at the same 
station in the time track with all his 
beliefs. Educationally he is at one sta- 
tion while his other beliefs are scat- 
tered from the hunting and fishing stage 
to the scientific. 


The lag is the measure of maladjust- 
ment. Two things must be faced. One is 
behavior in which the physical transi- 
tions are imposed upon sane men. Real- 
ity in this area may not be rationally 
denied. Beliefs, however, do not keep 
pace. Belief is the residue of past so- 
cial experience and current non-gadget 
teaching. The teacher who thinks he can 
out-teach grandma is headed in the di- 
rection of those other unfortunates who 
are incapable of assessing reality — the 
modern “Alice in Wonderland” asylum 
where the unreality of belief becomes 
the reality of insanity. 


We should recognize that professional 
educators are trying to break outmoded 
tradition in the hope that we can bring 
belief in youth up to the imposed be- 
havior of youth. Insofar as we fail, well- 
being is denied. Tensions in the irra- 
tionality of great separation between be- 
lief and behavior are destructive. At the 
same time the nonprofessional educator 
— facing increasing maladjustments in 
the increased tempo of social transition 
— is seeking security in the only place 
security ever did or ever will exist, his 
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beliefs. And his beliefs are inherited 
from several thousand years of stable, 
and previously accepted as eternal, be- 
liefs. For him to abandon old beliefs, 
before he has personally adopted new 
ones out of his personal experience with 
rational and understood transition, is to 
leave him adrift without benefit of emo- 
tional stability. 

When these two forces oppose each 
other does it help for the protagonists 
to hate each other? Each is faced with 
compulsions in opposition to the other. 
The only one who can affect a tolerable 
compromise is he who possesses under- 
standing of the social reality of a world 
in transition. This generation will never 
resolve the inexorable conflict but those 
who grasp the reality can save them- 
selves from destruction, will find secur- 
ity, will be appreciated by both sides, 
each of whom are right and wrong; the 
right part being the essentials of chang- 
ing belief and retaining belief. The 
method of achieving is in transitions 
that do not destroy. Transition within 
the range of rationality can be achieved 
by individuals but at the present is con- 
fined to those people who have within 
their grasp the achievement of under- 
standing. This, unfortunately, does not 
now include all teachers, administrators, 
and college professors. 


PEACE IS RELATIVE 


1. Peace is personal well-being. 

2. Social peace emanates from in- 
dividuals. 

3. Before any society may have peace 
it must have been achieved by the ma- 
jority and/or dominant people of that 
society. 

4. Current evidence tends to indicate 
much individual existence at a level less 
than conducive to well-being or peace. 

5. With all the tumult peace is with- 
in my reach if I will reach. 

6. However, what is possible and 
what is probable are different and | 
must not expect much genuine poise in 


————EE 


POISE IN A POISONED WORLD 


my community or my country. Neither 
can | afford to hate or even indicate dis- 
approval of those who cannot make the 
grade. 


IS THIS A SICK WORLD? 


Worry plus fear plus anger plus hate 
equals tension equals insecurity equals 
worry plus fear plus — (I don’t seem to 
be getting anywhere). 

Shall we look at such evidence as we 
have to indicate the necessity for edu- 
cators to give thought to the new funda- 
mentals— emotional health and rational 
thinking? In the United States we need 
not seek the security that comes from 
food. “Man lives by bread alone” when 
he is out of bread but his insecurity 
hinges on a spiral of higher values as 
basic essentials are supplied. As long as 
we are creating insecurity by the social 
transitions imposed by technology we 
shall have to ferret out the level at 
which the insecurity is made manifest. 
Since we all eat in America it is not on 
the level of pillage. 


We endorse the Gestalt idea that the 
whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts and recognizing the fallacy of 
analysis (taking things apart) but for 
illustration the following evidences of 
breakdowns are compartmentalized. Re- 
gardless of desire we must break the 
wholeness of living into segments as 
long as society builds institutions with 
specialized functions for habilitation 
and rehabilitation. 


Failures in well-being are manifested 
(at least in part) by lack of thought 
control; broken physical health; no 
faith in human society and no faith in 
the democratic processes. Each society 
has its own methods of classifying and 
dealing with social breakdowns. In 
America the following seems to be the 
pattern: 


1. Those who lose thought control are 
classed as insane and are institution- 
alized in asylums. 

2. Some suffer organismic failures, are pro- 
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nounced 
hospitals. 

3. Some have no appreciation, understand- 
ing, or faith in human society, are called 
criminals, and are institutionalized in 
prisons. 

4. Some do not believe in the democratic 
principles of basic individual responsi- 
bility, freedom, and spiritual identifica- 

‘tion, are politically unbalanced, and are 
institutionalized in the Communist Party 
or any other form of absolute auth- 
oritarianism. 


ill, and _ institutionalized in 


All of these people are sick. For them 
total well-being does not exist and can- 
not be achieved without adequate ther- 
apy. We can only generalize insofar as 
a general tendency exists in an age of 
stress where many people fail to find a 
full life. If the failure is sufficient the 
individual breaks under the strain and 
is catalogued according to the compart- 
ment in which his failure is diagnosed. 
Doubtless some of my friends would like 
to compartmentalize religion along with 
the mental-physical-social-political iden- 
tifications. Insofar as the democratic 
concept is concerned the spiritual quali- 
ties are present insofar as aberrations 
in those named are absent. 


} pares who reach the breaking point 
might fall into classifications voca- 
tionally identified but insofar as educa- 
tors are concerned, we are not so free 
from stresses as to have merited any 
notice from society as a whole. Yet this 
is the one prior goal more deeply fun- 
damental than the so-called fundament- 
als which the general public so often 
chooses as a symbol for the sins of 
society in general and education in par- 
ticular. A brief glimpse into reality 
would readily indicate that educators 
are inadequately educated in the art of 
living. If this be doubted, answer the 


following questions: 


1. Are there contagions of insecurity from 
rumor among teachers? 


2. Do we sometimes lose our poise because 
a child or an immature adult gets mad? 


3. Do we sometimes take up temporary 
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abede in hell because a neurotic mother 
hae invited us in for a sip of brimstone 
on the horns of a dilemma? 
De we scurry about like rats in a 
roundhouse getting a representative into 
the C.T.A. office for a festival of fear 
unexpurgated if some old pot-burner 
boiling off steam spews in our direc- 
tion? 

5. Do we have less uleers, arthritis, neu- 
ritis, allergies, circulatory problems, or 
eny of the rest of the diseases of 
tension ? 


Fears, tensions, bad dispositions, and 
other emotional manifestations all tend 
to travel in the same coach. I would de- 
fine fear (and its many manifestations) 
as the area of tension between the dis- 
covery of a real or imagined insecurity 
and the initiation of a course of action. 
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It can possess the most accomplished but 
for those who understand well enough 
to predict the aberrations common to all 
communities it is seldom exercised. “A 
man’s poise is measured by the magni- 
tude of the circumstance that will de- 
stroy his poise.” (Robinson, “Mind in 
the Making,” I think, or was it some 
other ingenious devil who beat me to 
the draw?) 


The person who undertakes to show 
youth the way of life or the administra- 
tor who sets the stage for teacher in- 
spiration should seldom fail in those 
things where enough understanding is 
available to offer evidence of a good 
life. If those whose business it is to 
teach it can’t find it how will it be 
taught? 





Frustrations Can Be Fruitful 


It is the fundamental objective of all counseling schools and techniques te 
adjust the counselee to his environment, to eliminate his problems, to remove his 
blocks and frustrations. At the end of the successful counseling process, the client 
has been led to a true insight into himself and the nature of his difficulty with the 
happy consequence that he is totally adjusted. I should like very seriously to raise 
the question of whether this is a worthy object of achievement except perhaps in 
the relatively rare psychotic case. Most of the really interesting and significant 
people I know, and this applies particularly to the young, are rather badly ad- 
justed to their environments. Frustrations and blocks, particularly if they go along 
with good character, usually yield very good results when allowed to work them- 
selves out in the normal process of living. Ambition, love, a strong sense of respon- 
sibility, pride, a hatred of cruelty and oppression, and most of the other virtues I 
can think of are a result of being unable to adjust satisfactorily to one’s environ- 
ment. Show me the man wholly without problems, complexes, and frustrations, 
and I'll show you a very dull man indeed. Of course, I overstate my case for the 
sake of emphaiess, but I hope only to remind you that here is an assumption 
fundamental to all student personnel work which has not been really examined. 
How much adjustment do we want? To what extent should we try to eliminate 
the neuroses that provide powerful motivating forces in human behavior for good 
as well as evil? — Lawrence A. Kimpton (former Dean of Men at Stanford), in 


College and University. 


A Reply to the 


“Educational Manifesto” 


N YOUR introduction to Dr. Frederick 

Neff’s article, “Educational Manifesto” 
(November 1950 Journal) you note that 
“|. . our nation is in its worst period 
of confusion and muddled thinking.” I 
find little difficulty in agreeing with this 
estimate of our present intellectual con- 
dition. However, when you go on to 
register the conviction that “ . . . his 
[Dr. Neff’s] challenge helps to clear the 
murky air,” I must take exception to 
such an optimistic conclusion. My own 
judgment is that the atmosphere is no 
less foggy when Dr. Neff has finished 
than when he began. 

If I understand Dr. Neff’s thesis at 
all rightly, he is primarily concerned 
about the “. . . lack of consistency or 
philosophic principle . . . ” in our con- 
cepts of education and democracy. Evi- 
dently he wants education and dem- 
ocracy to provide a positive, clearly de- 
fined way of life. This, he thinks, they 
have not done and are not doing. And 
in giving frank recognition to this very 
grave weakness, he begins on an en- 
couraging note. His diagnosis of our ills 
is sound enough. However, I must con- 
fess that nowhere in his “Manifesto” 
can I discover what philosophic princi- 
ples he proposes to support the demo- 
cratic way of life, unless it be the prin- 
ciple that there shall be no ultimate 
principles, which seems to leave us just 
about where we started. It is true that 
he calls on democracy “ .. . to emerge 
as a total way of life.” (The italics are 
his.) But the basic tenets of this demo- 
cratic faith remain unidentified. 

Lacking though it may be in affirma- 
tive value, Dr. Neff’s discussion seems 
to contain a positive, albeit implicit, 
repudiation of a democratic philosophy 


By JOHN F. CHRISTOPHER 





@ In our November issue there appeared 
“An Educational Manifesto” by Dr. Frede- 
rick C. Neff. The point of view was pre- 
sented that the moral bases of democracy 
are socially evolved. rooted in human ex- 
perience and subject to continuing revi- 





based upon traditional theism. But in 
suggesting that “.. . ideas of the super- 
natural ... ” are incompatible with a 
belief “ . . . in democracy and the sci- 
entific point of view .. . ” he not only 
fails to put forth any proof, he also 
grossly misinterprets the nature and out- 
look of theism by attributing to it a 
determinism and indifferentism quite 
foreign to its central doctrines of free 
will and personal responsibility. How 
can one seriously assert that the Christ- 
ian religion, for instance, has “ . . . cul- 
tivated a reluctance to assume the initia- 
tive for social, political, economic, and 
religious outcomes .. . ”? Such an alle- 
gation reflects either an ignorance or a 
distortion of both the historical record 
and contemporary events. As Professor 
Crane Brinton has recently pointed out, 


“Christianity is ethically an intensely 
melioristic faith ..., and . . . long be- 
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fore accepted theories of progress or 
evolution, . . . was in practice a reform- 
ing religion, anxious to make this world 
a better place for human beings, more 
peaceful, more prosperous, more friend- 
ly, more decent.” 

I think it especially unfortunate that 
Dr. Neff is not better informed about 
the philosophy he is trying to discredit. 
After all, little is accomplished by tilting 
with windmills and demolishing straw 
men. By what logic does he arrive at 
the surprising conclusion that those of 
us who believe in God “ . . . console 
ourselves when something goes wrong 
by believing that there wasn’t much we 
could have done about it anyway.”? 
Of course, this is almost directly op- 
posed to the truth of the matter. When 
evils appear, the true theist does not 
attempt to shift responsibility to God, 
but rather accuses himself, because 
what he could have done and should 
have done, he did not do. Far from 
avoiding responsibility, the Christian 
knows so well that not only is he the 
captain of his own soul, but his 
brother’s keeper too. He understands, it 
is true, that he cannot save himself by 
his own strength alone — but he under- 
stands also that he is free to do good 
or evil, to determine his own fate, in 
short that he is a responsible agent, a 
moral person. Dr. Neff’s rejection of a 
theism of his own manufacture fits very 
well into the wearisome pattern devel- 
oped and sustained by such atheistic 
and naturalistic philosophers as John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, and their dis- 
ciples. 

F DR. NEFF is committed to any- 

thing, it is to nothing more positive 
than a dogmatic scientism and liberal- 
ism. Doubless, as he soberly insists, 
democracy is not synonymous with 
either Catholicism or capitalism. (I was 
not aware that any such bold claims had 
been made.) However, for him, at least, 
it would seem to be identified with sci- 
entific knowledge and philosophic lib- 
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eralism. On what grounds he reaches 
this conclusion is not clear. But it is 
quite clear that if this pretends to form 
a part of knowledge, it is certainly not 
scientific knowledge. And if Dr. Neff 
holds, as he seems to, that scientific 
knowledge is the only valid knowledge, 
then it is also clear that his identifica- 
tion of democracy with science and lib- 
eralism is not knowledge at all and can- 
not be defended rationally. Science is 
no more competent to demonstrate such 
a proposition than it is to declare itself 
the sole source of human knowledge. 
Both lie entirely beyond the domain 
wherein the scientific method possesses 
legitimate jurisdiction, as most eminent 
scientists readily testify. 


As to liberalism, even apart from the 
undoubted fact that events have passed 
it by, in the very nature of the case it 
cannot provide a rational defense of 
democracy. The fatal weakness of the 
liberal position is that since it cannot 
consistently stand for something, it is 
likely to fall for anything. In fact, if it 
is true to its internal logic, liberalism 
cannot even defend itself, and is con- 
stantly confronted with an unhappy 
dilemma. If it asserts with conviction 
that liberalism is right and true, and 
authoritarianism, for instance, is wrong 
and false, then it denies its own prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, if liberalism 
refuses to put forth any positive claim 
on its own behalf, it obviously falls into 
absurdity. There is no escape from this 
quandary. 


Apart from his implicit confidence in 
science and liberalism, which we have 
seen cannot serve as principles to de- 
fend rationally either themselves or 
democracy, Dr. Neff is prepared to offer 
nothing more explicit than a vague, 
undefined “freedom” to serve as the 
“. .. integrating principle for the guid- 
ance of thinking and for the direction 
of conduct . . . ” What precisely does 
freedom mean as used in this context? 
According to Dr. Neff it does not mean 


ae — 
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a mere lack of restraint or a “static con- 
cept . . . without application to imme- 
diate situations.” What it does mean re- 
mains obscure. Equally obscure, to me 
at least, is how freedom thus undefined 
can provide principles to guide thinking 
and direct conduct. Human thought and 
action may be used for devious pur- 
poses, among them the destruction of 
fredom itself, unless their proper ends 
are recognized. But Dr. Neff seems to 
make freedom itself the end, whereupon 
the question arises: So long as men act 
freely, does it not matter what their 
purposes are? Why should men be free, 
unless it is because they cannot live 
as human beings in any other condi- 
tion? But this clearly implies that free- 
dom is a condition, a means to ends 
beyond itself, and that men have to be 
free in order to achieve their peculiarly 
human ends. Now one of these ends, the 
end of thought, is Truth, which includes 
one truth which Dr. Neff accepts but 
cannot prove, viz. that the free life is the 
best life. (One who denies the reality of 
Truth can hardly maintain that any- 
thing is true.) And Truth indeed is the 
“integrating principle for the guidance 
of thought,” which Dr. Neff seeks. In- 
cidentally, it is also the best guarantee 
of true freedom. “You shall know the 
Truth, and the Truth shall make you 


free.” 


Now as to the educational implica- 
tions of the “Manifesto,” Dr. Neff 
thinks that “ . . . American education 
(should) . . . provide opportunity for 
an evaluation of conflicting points of 
view in terms of a frame of reference.” 
What frame of reference? it may be in- 
quiréd. His answer is: “ . . . democracy 

. as a distinctive way of life... ” 
What does that mean? His elaboration 
of the point continues to lack clarity 
and precision. He says that democracy 
must emerge “ . as a distinctive 
ideology — a way of life which is some- 
thing vastly more than just a political 


creed,” and that education has as 
“ ... its chief obligation . . . to clarify 
the meaning of democracy . . . ” But, 
as has been suggested above, this is 
merely stating the problem, not solving 
it. How can the schools be expected to 
clarify the meaning of freedom and 
democracy when these concepts remain 
as vague and undefined as in this 
“Manifesto”? Just what are the specific 
ideas, ideals, beliefs, and attitudes which 
such clarification would involve? 


Dr. Neff cannot define the funda- 
mental task of education so long as he 
maintains that “. . . it is not the busi- 
ness of education to prescribe with any 
finality what a person shall believe.” 
This is the root of his difficulty. How 
education can be integrated in purpose 
without believing with conviction that 
some ideas are true and others false, 
that some acts are good and others bad, 
I do not know. Nor do I see the logic 
of Dr. Neff’s argument. For, though it 
appears that the schools are to be ded- 
icated to freedom and democracy, yet 
they must not teach anything “with any 
finality,” not even, I suppose, that we 
should believe in democracy and free- 
dom. Does Dr. Neff maintain that this 
sort of thing represents philosophic con- 
sistency? No, if the schools do not un- 
dertake to teach with finality the most 
important truths about Democracy, and 
Fredom, and Truth and Goodness too, 
then the muddled thinking and confu- 
sion which Dr. Neff so rightly decries 
are sure to continue as noticeable char- 
acteristics of our education. 


| HAD thought that this type of naive 
liberalism had been laid to rest under 
the impact of twentieth century totali- 
tarianism, which indeed was not needed 
to reveal its philosophic inadequacies, 
but yet served to administer the death 
blow. The events of the last half century 
are tragic evidence that doctrinaire lib- 
eralism is helpless to defend the demo- 
cratic world against the threats of the 
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almost satanic evils which threaten to 
engulf it. America and the other free 
nations must not entrust their future to 
this discredited philosophy. To do so 
would be to invite disaster. 

The foregoing analysis is intended to 
lead to the conclusions that Dr. Neff’s 
“Manifesto” has in fact not manifested 
any such philosophic principles as our 
democracy and education require. As 
far as I can tell,-it completely fails to 
equip “... the individual with a way 
of life or a moral creed which he can 
live by.” What way of life dos it de- 
fine? What moral creed does it pro- 
pose? But I do not want to seem unfair 
to Dr. Neff. I certainly applaud his 
recognition that our democracy and edu- 
cation suffer seriously from the lack of 
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a consistent philosophy, and that an 
appeal to a false concept of freedom is 
no justification for intellectual and 
moral confusion. I only regret that he 
rejects summarily those intellectual and 
ethical principles which in the Western 
world, at least, have served to give 
meaning to life, especially since he of- 
fers nothing positive to replace them. 

For unless I profoundly misunder- 
stand Dr. Neff’s remarks, what he ap- 
proves and recommends at the end of 
his “Manifesto,” is by some strange but 
inexorable irony, not very different 
from what he condemns in the begin- 
ning, viz. concepts of democracy and 
education and freedom, still undefined, 
still unintegrated, and still lacking in 
philosophic consistency. 





Educational Manifesto Once More 
By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


snd months ago, in writing the 
Educational Manifesto, I was aware 
that many of my pronouncements might 
prove disturbing to some readers. The 
ideas which I set forth at that time, 
while not new, were perhaps stated more 
bluntly than politely. It was my inten- 
tion to bring out into the open some of 
the conflicts and paradoxes in the Amer- 
ican heritage of freedom in the hope 
that a reexamination of these incon- 
sistencies in the light of present world 
conditions would elicit ways toward a 
resolution of the dilemma. I made no 
attempt to offer a panacea for the 
world’s ills, but I did point out that the 
time is overripe for a mature and in- 
tegrated outlook concerning the mean- 
ing of democracy. In replying to Mr. 
Christopher’s charges I should like to 
answer some of his questions and also 
attempt to clarify some of my original 
tenets. 


Briefly, the Manifesto sets forth the 
following thesis: (1) the present world 


upheaval demands a clarification of 
democratic principles if democracy is 
to survive; (2) before democracy can 
emerge as a clear and distinctive ideol- 
ogy the problem of the origin of its 
standards must first be met; and (3) 
education has a distinctive function in 
this time of crisis, viz., to discuss and 
examine the moral foundations of dem- 
ocracy in order that a way of life may 
emerge from the present confusion. I 
do not believe that Mr. Christopher 
would take issue with these precepts. He 
seems disturbed, first, because I have 
suggested that democratic standards are 
social rather than transcendental, and, 
secondly, because I have not prescribed 
“with any finality” a capsulized version 
of democracy which would eliminate 
the long and laborious task of thinking 
our way through to a solution of the 
problems besetting us. 


Regarding the origin of our stand- 
ards, tradition has it that they emanate 
from another realm, which for Plato 
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was a world of Ideas — Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty; for Kant the tran- 
scendental; for Rousseau and Matthew 
Arnold certain ideals of inner develop- 
ment and self-perfection; for Emerson 
the “over-soul”; for the religionist 
heaven; and for others, perhaps, a crea- 
tion of the human mind. Such notions 
imply for the most part an allegiance 
to something “out there,” beyond the 
pale of human experience —to some- 
thing lodged on a far-away mountain 
top, over the rainbow, or on a “beauti- 
ful isle of somewhere.” They constitute 
what are commonly known as the “eter- 
nal verities.” An allegiance of this sort 
commits us to absolutes; and when we 
begin operating with fixed principles 
there is trouble ahead. The only way 
by which such notions can retain re- 
spectability is to lodge them where they 
are unamenable to operational means of 
investigation — to insist, in Mr. Christ- 
opher’s words, that they lie “entirely 
beyond the domain wherein the scien- 
tific method possesses legitimate juris- 
diction.” This is but another way of 
saying that certain beliefs must be pro- 
tected at all costs and that, in so far 
as they are concerned, science must be 
made to keep its “profane hands” off. 
How contact is to be established with 
these extra-experimental worlds is past 
understanding; but at least the problem 
has served to keep the metaphysicians 
busy for some centuries. 


ee, democracy, and freedom 
go hand in hand; their antitheses 
are dogma, dictatorship, and absolut- 
ism. We cannot properly speak of a 
science which is not free; to do so is to 
engage in a contradiction of terms. And 
if science is to be free, than no group 
— whether economic, political, or reli- 
gious—can be permitted to claim a 
monopoly on truth. When science is 
hamstrung by vested interests of what- 
ever sort, then we can expect such abor- 
tions as Aryan race myths and “Russian 


biology.” To rope off certain areas of 
thought or existence and prohibit in- 
vestigation is to surrender ourselves to 
moral and intellectual slavery. It is this 
ambiguous conception of freedom which 
is largely responsible for the limited 
notions of progress to which attempts 
are being made to commit us. When 
democracy is identified with a particular 
partisan creed or with a specific eco- 
nomic or political dogma, then the dan- 
ger becomes more real than problematic. 
Mr. Christopher states that he “was not 
aware that any such bold claims had 
been made.” I suggest that he examine 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power and John Flynn’s 
The Road Ahead. 

Our moral standards cannot at the 
same time be both transcendental and 
social in origin. Sooner or later one or 
the other position must yield the right 
of way. It seems fairly clear that the 
present uneasy balance cannot long be 
maintained. We must either go on to a 
new morality or return to a past which 
we thought we had left behind. The im- 
pact of science and technology upon 
our generation demands a revision in 
our moral outlook; otherwise we shall 
find ourselves in the peculiar dilemma 
of living in terms of twentieth-century 
technology and thinking in terms of 
some prescientific era. What the tradi- 
tionalist habitually fails to recognize is 
that the method of science, properly un- 
derstood, is likewise an attitude. If we 
concede that our standards are socially 
evolved, then we canrmot at the same 
time say that they are of the nature of 
cosmic plan, or that they existed prior 
to human experience, or that they should 
be brought down from the blue and im- 
posed upon a given society. An empir- 
ical approach to the question of ideals 
requires, first of all, that they emerge 
from social experience and be subject 
to social approval. To say that science 
is attitude is simply to indicate that 
through scientific methods of testing 
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and verification of social ends ideals 
may be evolved which are of the nature 
of the processes used in arriving at 


them and which are in no sense apart 
from such processes. The business of in- 
stituting ends and ideals apart from 
their being the consummation of testing 
and inquiry is one of the sources of 
confusion in logical theory, as Dewey 
has pointed out. 


M“ CHRISTOPHER has asked me 
to define more clearly the demo- 
cratic ideal. At the Vutset I should like 
to point out that any attempt to define 
the democratic ideal must necessarily 
be operational. If Mr. Christopher ex- 
pects a definition which states “with 
finality the most important truths about 


Democracy, and Freedom, and Truth 
and Goodness too,” then I fear he will 


be disappointed. So long as democracy 
remains a dynamic concept its ideals 
cannot be ultimates, and its standards 
can never be stated with finality. As 
well ask for an absolute definition of 
democracy as for a democratic defini- 
tion of absolutism; the two concepts are 
mutually exclusive. Whereas the method 
of dictatorship and authoritarianism 
has been to set up, @ priori, certain 
standards to which populaces were 
made to conform, the method of dem- 
ocracy is to evolve, not apart from ex- 
perience, but through experience, those 
standards which, in the light of all 
available evidence and in terms of their 
probable social consequences, seem most 
likely to meet the needs of an existing 
social order. If it is to be functional, 
any definition of democracy must be in 
terms of what it does and where it is 
going, rather than in terms of what it 
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is or where it has been. Instead of set- 
ting up ends in advance of or apart 
from the circumstances which engender 


a need for them, the democratic ideal 
implies an unceasing awareness of exist- 
ing conditions in order that ends, ideals, 
and standards be ever subject to mod- 
ification, and in order that they may be 
unmistakably geared, not to meet the 
requirements of some bygone age, but 
to fulfill the needs of the immediate 
present and of the probable future. 


The alternatives between tradition and 
science are not, as Mr. Christopher im- 
plies, a choice between fixed standards 
and no standards at all. The choice is 
simply between submission to external 
authority and resort to the power of free 
thought, i.e., to intelligence. By intelli- 
gence is meant the ability to weigh is- 
sues in the light of the events leading 
up to and surrounding them and to for- 
mulate plans of action disciplined by an 
assumption of obligation for their out- 
comes. In short, democratic freedom 
means the ability to translate into action 


the power of free thought. 


To say that individuals must be taught 
with finality that they “should believe 
in democracy and freedom” is a confes- 
sion of failure to understand what dem- 
ocracy signifies. If we subscribe to the 
democratic ideal, then our faith is in the 
ability of democracy, when contrasted 
with competing ideologies, to win out 
on its own terms and without resort to 
indoctrination or propaganda. Our faith 
in democracy is then so fervent that we 
should welcome opportunity to pit it 
against absolutism, confident that the 
freedom which it represents will of itself 
guarantee its ultimate triumph. 


<< {lla 


Adult Education in the 
California Prison System 


A’ THE present time the prisons are 
in the process of change from cus- 
todial agencies to institutions where the 
professional techniques of clinical diag- 
nosis, guidance and individual and 
group treatment have begun to be in- 
troduced. The adult correctional insti- 
tution is becoming recognized in some 
localities as a professional agency in the 
field of human welfare. In California, 
especially, there has been a notable in- 
crease of public interest in the prisons. 
A State Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion to the Department of Corrections 
has been established with the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
California as Chairman, and six spe- 
cialists interested in adult education of 
his staff as members. Among others 
helpfully interested have been the pro- 
fessional educators in the school dis- 
tricts surrounding the prisons. Because 
of the broad provisions of the California 
School Code, they are permitted to ex- 
tend assistance by providing certificated 
teachers and administrative supervision 
in the prison educational program and 
are reimbursed therefor by the State. 
For each of the prisons designated in 
the footnote,’ there is an educational 
administrative committee to coordinate 
the efforts of those interested in the pro- 
gram. Included thereon are the adminis- 
trative head of the cooperating educa- 
tional authority, the warden or superin- 
tendent of the prison, and the writer, 
who is concerned with the educational 
program of the Department of Correc- 
tions on a state-wide basis. All matters 
of interest or importance to the educa- 
tion program in the prisons are con- 
sidered by these committees, which have 
worked out in practice exceedingly well. 


By NORMAN FENTON 





@ Kt has been said that every person 
committed to prison represents in some 
way a failure of education. California is 
not willing to regard any such failure as 
final, but follows the convict within 
prison walls with a remarkable program 
of education adapted to individual needs. 
The extent of this educational rehabilita- 
tion as here described will probably sur- 
prise many of our readers. 

Dr. Norman Fenton is nationally known 
for his writings on the prevention of de- 
linquency and for his services in develop- 
ing programs of rehabilitation for delin- 
quent youth. His Ph.D. Degree was earned 
at Stanford University. He is Deputy 
Director of Classification and Treatment 
for the California Prison System. 





As a result, a very fine relationship 
exists between the prison authorities 
and the local school officials. By virtue 
of the advances made possible by the 
broader use of professional education in 
its work, the educational program in the 
California prison system has become the 
focus of interest of students of penology 
throughout the world. 


THE EXTENT OF THE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM IN THE CALIFORNIA PRISONS 


At the present time there are about 
5,000 inmates in attendance in the class- 
rooms or shops of the California prison 
system, most of whom are registered in 
more than one course. This represents 
over 50 per cent of the inmate popula- 
tion eligible for such instruction, ac- 
cording to the criteria of interest, capa- 
bility, custody and mental and physical 
health. The prison classes, scheduled 





3San Quentin (College of Marin and San Rafael High 
School); for Folsom (Folsom Union High School); for 
Tehachapi (Tehachapi Union High School); for Lan- 
caster (Antelope Valley Union High School); for Chino 
(Chino Unified School District); for Terminal Island 
(Harbor Junior College); and for Soledad (Gonzales 
Union High School). 
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usually on a quarterly basis during the 
year, include academic work on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels and in the 
vocational fields. 

Illiterates are required to attend spe- 
cial classes for half a day until their 
achievement reaches about the fourth or 
fifth grade. Thereafter they are eligible 
to enter the regular instructional classes. 
Almost 200 certificated instructors are 
employed in the prisons on full-time or 
part-time basis. In general, the level of 
instruction compares favorably with 
that of the ordinary high school or 
junior college. 

Instruction on the college level is ob- 
tained through registration in corre- 
spondence courses from the University 
of California and other collegiate insti- 
tutions. Other subjects on the junior 
and senior high school level, not avail- 
able for inmates by virtue of their cus- 
todial ineligibility to attend classes or 
because only one or two desire the in- 
struction, are offered to them by the 
recognized schools giving correspond- 
ence courses and by the self-study pro- 
gram of the Department of Corrections. 


THE ATTITUDES OF PRISON INMATES 
TOWARD EDUCATION 


The attitudes of the inmates in the 
classrooms of the prisons have been ob- 
served by many visiting educators. The 
interest, application, and schoolroom de- 
corum of the prisoners have been a 
source of surprise to these visitors. The 
evidence of good motivation of the in- 
mates in their educational efforts is 
noteworthy, especially when their school 
backgrounds are considered. They are 
in many cases educationally retarded 
and underprivileged. Other handicaps 
such as previous dislike of school, a 
history of truancy in childhood or 
adolescence, or other school maladjust- 
ment problems would seem a priori to 
militate against good conduct and effort 
on their part. Serious disciplinary prob- 
lems in the educational departments of 
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the California prisons are a rarity. 
COUNSELING IN THE PRISONS 


Men are given educational counseling 
during the period of initial reception to 
prison. It is a sad commentary on pub- 
lic and private education that many of 
these men receive their first educational 
guidance in prison. The counseling that 
should have been theirs in the elemen- 
tary or secondary schools is given to 
them belatedly in a prison guidance 
center.2 Whether an adequate counsel- 
ing program in the schools would have 
made it possible for them to have lived 
different lives and to have avoided a 
prison commitment is an_ interesting 
question to raise. After interviewing a 
goodly number of prison inmates | 
think many of them could have been 
directed toward more fortunate out- 
comes of their lives, had school psy- 
chologists and other professional coun- 
selors been able to guide them and their 
families toward more wholesome living. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
PRISONERS 


The statistics of achievement in edu- 
cation and vocational training by prison 
inmates presented in Table I are worthy 
of note. Ordinarily in adult education 
in the California community, single 
courses are taken by citizens who select 
them for cultural or avocational values. 
In the prisons, on the contrary, the in- 
mates are guided into a practical pro- 
gram of training leading to elementary 
or secondary diplomas or to certificates 
for the completion of vocational ap- 
prentice courses in the prison shops. 
Correspondence courses reported in 
Table I were either offered by the De- 
partment of Corrections or taken by 
prisoners from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, the National Schools, 
the Pennsylvania State College, the 





2 For an account of the guidance program in the Cali- 
fornia prison system, see Twentieth Century Education, 
Chapter XV, “The Guidance Program.” Philosophical 
Library, New York, New York, 1946, pp. 304-26. 
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University of California, or other edu- 
cational institutions. 

These statistics are interesting as in- 
dicating that a considerable proportion, 
almost 60 per cent, of the inmates en- 
gaged in education in the school year 
1949-50 completed a program of work 
which led to a certificate or diploma 
directly useful to them in connection 
with adjustment on parole. Of these, 
563 received either the elementary or 
secondary diploma. For obvious rea- 
sons, these are granted by the cooperat- 
ing school authority and do not men- 
tion the prison. Twelve hundred and 
sixty-seven obtained certificates of 
course completion in the vocational 
areas. The record of educational 


achievement in the correspondence 
courses is also noteworthy. One thou- 
sand and fifty-seven individual courses 
were completed by adults in the Cali- 
fornia prisons during the year. Anyone 
who is familiar with statistics of adult 
mortality in correspondence study will 
recognize the achievement herein. 

The figures suggest a statistical con- 
firmation of the seriousness of inmate 
approach to the educational program in 
the California prisons. These accomp- 
lishments are of practical usefulness in 
the lives of the prisoners. They augur a 
greater likelihood of vocational success 
after release from prison and possibly 
better interests and attitudes regarding 
the use of leisure time on parole. 


TABLE | 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN PRISONS 
OF CALIFORNIA IN 1949 - 1950 








TYPE OF DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE 
































Certificate Correspondence 
Elementary High School of Course urses 
Name of Institution Diploma Diploma Completion* Completed 
San Quentin_ 262 43 lll 508 
TE ee 0 2 350 490 
Soledad_......... one 70 8 23 3 
nll entice ts 20 36 363 56 
Lancaster__......- 62 40 30 0 
Tehachapi____-_- a e 10 10 390 0 
Pic caninbitt 7e¥ 424 139 1,267 1,057 








* This applies to completion of a training 


in vocati 





} areas such as typing, auto mechanics, and other 


ing to a vocational cortthente, including a year or more of completion of a job apprentice program, 


and in special academic units such as the program for illiterates. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN PRISON 
EDUCATION ® 


Except for illiterates who are required 
to go to school,* the initial educational 
assignments in the California prison 
system are voluntary. Thus, the man 
who decides to study auto-mechanics or 
the inmate who needs some other aca- 
demic and trade instruction is person- 
ally counseled, understands why the 
course may be valuable for his future 
welfare, and agrees on an informal con- 
tractural basis to complete the program. 
Once he begins his course, compulsory 
education also begins for him. He can- 


not decide to drop his course or even to 
stay in his cell of an evening and listen 
to the prize fights on the radio or to 
respond to some other passing interest. 
At San Quentin, for example, the in- 
mate is required to apply himself to his 
chosen program of training at least un- 
til the end of the quarter. A professional 
staff tries to help him over the plateaus 
of learning, the superficial fatigues, the 





®This concept was mentioned in an earlier publica- 
tion, “The Educational Program in a Prison System," 
School and Society, 1947, 70:103-5. 

The educational and related programs in the prisons 
are carried on in accord with principles and practices 
which those interested may find in the “Manual of Pro- 
cedures in Education, Vocational Training and Recrea- 
tion,”” Sacramento, California, 1948, 200 pp. 
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inertia of application, and the other 
anticipated handicaps to adult learning 
described by educational psychologists. 
Every reasonable assistance is given the 
inmate to encourage persistent applica- 
tion. A few exceptional cases, after com- 
mittee consideration by the professional 
staff, are permitted to change their 
programs. 


Education is thus considered in the 
California Department of Corrections 
as meriting the same level of require- 
ment for attendance and application as 
any other prison assignment. In other 
words, when a man is scheduled to go 
to class during the day or at night, he 
is expected to arrive there promptly 
just as he is when assigned to work in 
some industrial activity. Absences from 
the school program at San Quentin, for 
example, involve the same administra- 
tive considerations by the Disciplinary 
Committee as would be true of an un- 
excused absence from the crew in the 


mess hall or the furniture factory. 


The theory and practice of adult edu- 
cation might be advanced were the 
prison program at San Quentin and the 
other institutions thoughtfully reviewed. 
No inmate as yet has been penalized by 
the compulsory or contraciural features 
of the prison educational program. Ob- 
servations in what may be in part a 
control situation, in one of the Califor- 
nia prisons where the compulsory vol- 
untary attendance plan was continued 
until recently, have offered an interest- 
ing comparison. There was found to be 
about the same rather poor attendance 
records characteristic of some of the 
adult education classes in our commun- 
ities. For men in prison, who are hav- 
ing a long overdue chance in many 
cases for an education and who are 


badly in need of academic instruction 
or vocational training, there seems to 
be little sensible justification for the 
concept of voluntary attendance at prison 
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educational classes. Especially is this so 
because their participation was planned 
in a good counseling situation and with 
their active and willing cooperation. 


I have labored over this point of atti- 
tude and attendance in prison classes 
not to express a theory of adult educa- 
tion but more practically to assure the 
reader that prison education is consid- 
ered a serious and worthy enterprise. 
The expenditures for instruction are be- 
lieved to return values in the educa- 
tional and vocational advancement of 
prison inmates. The California prison 
system is determined to carry on the 
program as effectively as staff adequacy 
and collaboration will permit and to 
assay the results as objectively as pos- 
sible. The results of achievement tests 
recently readministered after a period 
of months of prison education by 
McCollom® indicated that the men as a 
group had advanced very satisfactorily 
in the learning of the elementary sub- 
ject matter measured by the tests. The 
findings of an unpublished preliminary 
study of failures and non-failures on 
parole by Davis McEntire of the Univ- 
ersity of California® also support these 
optimistic hopes, since there was statis- 
tically significant evidence that the bet- 
ter adjusted parolees as a group had 
participated far more seriously in aca- 


demic education and especially voca- 
tional training, than the group who 
failed on parole. 


A basic value of the program, how- 
ever, is what we call somewhat vaguely 
personality development. The teachers 
who work in San Quentin or in the 
other California prisons are expected to 





*McEntire, Davis, “Some Factors Associated with 
Parole Outcome in California,” Preliminary Report, 
Department of Corrections, Sacramento, 1950, 17 pp. 
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do much more than merely teach sub- 
jects like arithmetic or auto-mechanics. 
The all-important personal relationship 
of the capable and right-minded profes- 
sional teacher with the inmate, we be- 
lieve, convey an added dividend in 
prison education. The professional 
teacher, in contrast to the inmate teacher 
usually found in prisons, cannot only 
assure greater educational progress to 
the prisoner, but also by suggestion and 
by example do considerable for the 
man’s attitude. One of the interesting 


challenges to adult education lies in the 
need to change the attitudes of adults 
in prison so that, when they return to 
the community, as about 97 per cent do 
in California, they may adjust satis- 
factorily to social living and not again 
become -criminals. Before this can be 
accomplished, we have not only to util- 
ize more fully the accepted educational 
and other treatment methods of today 
but primarily perhaps to advance further 
our knowledge of many aspects of hu- 


man personality. 


——— er re ee 





Attitudes Govern Behavior 


Since the early days of the driver education movement there has been sig- 
nificant evidence of the importance of good attitudes. Motor vehicle administrators 
and educators have held that attitudes are more important than either knowledge 
or driving skills. In research conducted at New York University, faulty attitudes 
appear to be one of the most common characteristics of the accident repeater. 
In view of this, there is general agreement that more stress should be placed upon 
attitude improvement in driver education. 


While attitudes cannot be taught like rules and regulations, it is desirable that 
time be spent through class discussion in identifying good attitudes, at the same 
time pointing out the serious effects of bad attitudes. These should be suggested 
by students, and an effort made to get the group to agree to support the good atti- 
tude side of the ledger. The sentiment of the group reinforced by the agreement of 
the teacher will help. — Herbert Stack, in Bulltin of National Safety Council. 





Learn Citizenship Through Service 


To date we have not recognized the possibilities of youth service corps to the 
civic life of a community. We have scarcely dreamed of the possibilities offered in 
school camping for practical experience in group living, civic training and the 
conservation of natural resources, With the alarming trend in the loss and waste 
of natural resources, what would be better to teach the appreciation of conserva- 
tion, and more important, to share in the actual work of conservation, than to 
have teen age youngsters spend a portion of their time in state and national re- 
serves giving their services under men adequately trained for such a dual lead- 
ership. — Howard A. Latta, in North Central Association Quarterly. 
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Military Counseling Group Formed 


Principal A. Ewing Konc!d has an- 
nounced that Santa Monica High School 
has established a Military Counseling 
Committee to assist high school students 
with problems of military service. Each 
branch of military service is represented 
on the committee by a teacher who 
served with that branch during World 
War II. 

Information from recruiting offices of 
the military services and from selective 
service boards is channeled through the 
committee so that it is unnecessary for 
recruiting offices to contact students di- 
rectly. Members of the high school’s 
regular counseling staff refers students 
to appropriate members of the commit- 
tee when military problems are en- 
countered. 


>< 


Excelsior Provides Military 
Background 


Richardson Hastings, Director of Cur- 
riculum and Guidance, and Keith West, 
Social Studies teacher, at Excelsior High 
School have collaborated on the prepara- 
tion of a course now being offered to 
junior and senior boys titled, “Back- 
ground for Military Service.” The course 
is a one semester elective. 

The outline for the course is as 
follows: 


1. What is going on in the world? 
a. Military and political events 
b. Geography and climate of areas of 
conflict 
c. Brief historical background of cur- 
rent events 
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(1) United Nations — organization 
and growth 
(2) Marshall Plan 
(3) Point Four Program 
(4) Communist policy and plans 
d. Two opposing political philosophies 
2. Enlistment policies 
a. Armed Forces Qualification Test 
b. Requirements of various services 
3. Draft policies 
a. Classifications in the draft 
Induction in the services 
Service opportunities 
Classification 
Tests 
Advancements 
Pay 
Allowances 
Pensions 
Insurance 
Training for civilian jobs 
6. Military life 
a. What the services demand 
b. How you live 
c. Military courtesy 
d. Is it all hurry up and wait? 
7. The reserve program 
a. What it offers and the possibilities 
Veterans of World War II on the 
teaching staff at Excelsior were polled 
for their opinions on various phases of 
the course. They were asked to list the 
information and training that would 
have been valuable for them to have 
had when they entered military service. 
Much of this information was used in 


planning for the new course. 


According to Hastings, “The heart of 
the course is in part 1 of the outline. 
The fellows are interested in what is go- 
ing on in the world that has every one 
so upset. They want to know the rea- 
sons behind all this confused state of 
affairs in the world, what it means to 
each of them in their personal lives, 
what can they look forward to if and 
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when they are called into the services, 
where are the ‘hotspots’ of the world 
and what makes them so hot, why are 
the statesmen of the United Nations re- 
luctant to commit troops to the Far 
East? Emphasis in the course will be 
placed on the opposing philosophies to 
the end of having the boys well in- 
formed on what they are to fight for.” 


>< 


Santa Barbara Cooperates In 
Citizenship Education Project 


During the summer of 1950, 75 teach- 
ers, 69 principals, and 39 superinten- 
dents met at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, to plan high 
school courses from the materials pre- 
pared by the Citizenship Education 
Project of Teachers College. Santa Bar- 
bara High School was represented at 
the session by Principal Harvey Holt 
and the school is conducting a course in 
American government based upon the 
Project’s material during the current 
school year. 

The Project was conceived by Teach- 
ers College President James Russell and 
is directed by William S. Vincent under 
a grant of $450,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Dr. Russell’s basic idea in launching 
the project was that citizenship is a 
matter of conduct as much as of knowl- 
edge, and that book learning must be 
coupled with action if good citizenship 
is to be the result. Laboratory practices 
being developed by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project are intended to combine 
classroom learning with actual experi- 
ences in such a way as to impress upon 
the student the duties of the American 
citizen. 

The procedures through which the 
program was put into motion consisted 
of finding practices by which citizen- 
ship can be taught, finding instructional 
materials to go along with the practices, 
trying out and evaluating both the 


materials and the practices, and diffus- 
ing them through the schools. Two high 
school courses were selected as the most 
suitable starting points for the program: 
American History and Problems of 
American Democracy. The Project is 
now engaged in broadening the pro- 
gram by developing approaches to citi- 
zenship through high school and junior 
high school courses in English and Sci- 
ence and has plans to expand into other 
areas of the curriculum. 


><> 


Inter-School Council Plans Survey 


“Ways and Means to Create a Greater 
Zeal for the American Way of Life” is 
the subject of a survey being conducted 
by the student members of the Santa 
Barbara-Ventura County Inter-School 
Council. This organization is composed 
of representatives of the student coun- 
cils of all high schools in Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties with the addition 
of Antelope Valley Union High School 
in Los Angeles county. 

Each member student council is work- 
ing on an evaluation of the program of 
their school to determine if student 
needs for attaining zeal for the Amer- 
ican way are being satisfied. In sub- 
mitting evaluation questionnaires to the 
student councils the inter-school council 
said, “We, the student members of this 
organization, believe that in the interest 
of national strength and security we 
must make a more determined and suc- 
cessful effort than ever before to incul- 
cate in the minds and hearts of our 
American youth the basic principles and 
the fundamental ideals of our American 
way of life. In other words, to find ways 
and means of improving our zeal for 
the American way of life.” 

The evaluation form lists goals for 
improving a zeal for the American way 
of life. These goals are patterned after 
those listed in “Planning for American 
Youth,” a publication of the National 
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Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and called “The Imperative 
Needs of Youth.” The students added 
one goal to the list, “All youth should 
grow in the understanding of world cul- 
ture and world problems so that they 
may cooperate intelligently in a world 
community.” 


After each goal space is provided for 
answering the following questions: (1) 
Are we satisfying our needs? (complete- 
ly, good, fair, no) (2) What do we need 
to do? (3) How do we do it? 


Each student council has been in- 
structed to submit the survey form to a 
representative group of students from 
their school for careful study. Members 
of this survey committee could be select- 
ed members from various areas of the 
school or a government class having 
sufficient time to work with faculty 
members on a complete and thorough 
study. The inter-school council asks that 
the group assuming the responsibility 
for filling out the forms should have a 
knowledge of the need for their serious 
consideration of the topics listed and 
their responsibility and opportunity to 
contribute to the betterment of the 


American way of life. 


><> 


Students Promote Family 
Living Course 


A petition circulated by students in 
1947 has resulted in the establishment 
of a required course in marriage and 
family living at Hayward Union High 
School. The petition, signed by 750 stu- 
dents and a majority of the faculty, was 
presented to Principal Frank Cathey. It 
requested that the school establish a 
course in marriage and family living. 


Mr. Cathey, in encouraging the student 
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request, presented it to the Parent 
Teachers Association for consideration. 
After several discussion meetings the 
association gave their hearty endorse- 
ment to the student petition and passed 
a resolution requesting that the Board 
of Trustees adopt a course in family 
living. 


At about this same time the Phoebe 
Hearst Council of the Parent Teachers 
Association representing the entire East 
Bay area passed a similar resolution. 
The Hayward Ministerial Association, 
composed of Protestant ministers in the 
Hayward area also passed a resolution 
recommending that a course in marriage 
and the family be added to the high 
school curriculum. In the fall of 1947 
the Hayward Union High School Board 
of Trustees asked the school administra- 
tion to initiate a family living course on 
the senior level. 


The course was started on an experi- 


mental basis in a high senior selective 
Social Problems class in the spring of 
1948 under the direction of Miss Helen 
Ebert. In that semester Miss Ebert in- 


vited all the parents of students in her 
class and other interested members of 
the community to an evening meeting 
to discuss the content of the course and 
to preview the motion picture, “Human 
Reproduction.” All parents, protestant 
ministers, and the Catholic priest of the 
parish gave their approval to the show- 
ing of the film in an integrated course 
on the senior level. 


Because of the highly favorable reac- 
tions of students and parents to the 
course in its first semester, in the fall of 
1948 the family living course was made 
an integral part of the social studies cur- 
riculum and established as a require- 
ment of all students in the low senior 
semester. 
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TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Karl F. Robinson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1951. $4.00. 


Although speech classes and activities 
have long been popular in the curricula 
of many high schools, materials on 
methodology have been few. Conse- 
quently, Teaching Speech in the Secon- 
dary School by Dr. Karl F. Robinson of 
the School of Speech of Northwestern 
University will be welcomed by speech 
teachers. 

This is a book of down-to-earth fun- 
damentals, specifically stated and ap- 
plied. It is adapted to the high school 
speech teacher who may have a class 
in basic speech skills, a course in dram- 
atics, and possibly be coaching stu- 
dents for debates and American Legion 
speaking contests as extracurricular ac- 
tivities. The book, however, will find its 
greatest use as a directive in the speech 
methods courses of teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. Robinson’s point of view is that 
all students should have a course in 
basic speech skills if the secondary 
school hopes to realize its major objec- 
tives: maximum personal development 
of the individual, harmonious social re- 
lationships, vocational needs, and pro- 
ductive citizenship. In addition to the 
basic course, he would make available a 
program of specific instruction in pub- 
lic discussion and debate, interpretative 
reading, radio, and dramatics. 

Part I, “Factors Affecting Speech In- 
struction,” discusses frankly practical 
items influencing the speech program. 
These range from relations with the ad- 
ministration and services to other de- 
partments to the physical needs of 


speech instruction. Desirable as are the 
lists of equipment enumerated for each 
activity, they may seem somewhat for- 
midable to the average high school 
teacher who must function with little 
more than the traditional classroom, 
thirty-five chairs, and a crusading spirit. 

Part II, “Problems in Teaching the 
First Course,” provides the meat of the 
book. After recommending a one-semes- 
ter course meeting daily as good and a 
year’s course meeting five times each 
week as excellent, the author treats in- 
telligently of emotional adjustment, 
bodily action, voice and articulation, 
and speech preparation, with a provoca- 
tive discussion of evaluating speech per- 
formances. 

One third of the book is devoted to 
Part III, “Directing Extraclass Speech 
Activities and Contests.” Here the author 
discusses in detail the organization of 
extempore speech competition, various 
types of debates and discussion, drama, 
radio, choral speaking, and assembly 
programs. 

Throughout the book frequent refer- 
ence is made to the opinions of others 
in the speech field, and at the end of 
each chapter additional source mater- 
ials are listed. An inexperienced teacher 
will find helpful suggestions in the rat- 
ing forms and charts as well as the list 
of speech texts. 

Although the author states his com- 
mitment to the importance of meaning- 
ful communication and speaker atti- 
tudes, major emphasis seems to be 
placed on the more mechanical aspects 
of speech training. Some teachers will 
wish more attention could have been 
given to methods of developing sound 
thinking, of interesting listeners, and of 
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achieving goals; for “What one says is 
still of so much greater import than 
how he says it.” In the field of speech 
activities the major emphasis is on plat- 
form address with little attention given 
to conversation, informal group discus- 
sion, interviewing, using the telephone, 
and similar uses of speech which might 
well be included in a basic course for 
secondary pupils. 

Since Dr. Robinson’s book meets a 
real need in the field of speech educa- 
tion, it may seem ungrateful to suggest 
that the book could serve a wider pur- 
pose if it included a variety of devices 
and procedures for the hundreds of 
English teachers who feel obligated to 
teach oral communication as well as 
written; for if it is not taught in the 
English class, it will probably be con- 
ceded that at present the major portion 
of our secondary students will receive 
no speech training. In spite of the 
author’s lack of faith in the oral work 
of the English course, which has been 
regrettably deficient, an increasing em- 
phasis is being placed on the training 
of the English teacher for speech in- 
struction. Many social studies teachers 
would also appreciate suggestions for 
the application of speech methods to 
their subject fields. Whether the ideal is 
the separation of speech training or its 
incorporation in the English course — 
or a happy coordination of the two — is 
not the question here. 

We can conclude, however, that Dr. 
Robinson has made a definite contribu- 
tion to speech education and that all 
who teach speech can glean valuable 
materials from Teaching Speech in the 
Secondary School, no matter what their 
educational philosophy may be. 

— MarcareT PAInTrER 
THEORY OF MENTAL TESTS. By Harold 
Gulliksen. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1950. 486 pages. $6.00. 

This scholarly publication for the first 
time brings together into one volume 
recent technical developments in test 
theory with particular reference to apti- 
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tude and achievement testing. The book 
is designed primarily for persons work- 
ing in test development. However, it 
does present techniques applicable to 
many fields other than test construction 
as for example in the measurement of 
attitudes or opinions, the appraisal of 
personality, and clinical diagnosis. 


Some interesting aspects of test con- 
struction emphasized in this book are: 
(1) derivation of basic formulas of test 
theory from the definition of random 
error and also from the definition of 
true score; (2) the effects of test length 
and of group heterogeneity in terms of 
invariants; (3) facilitating the proper 
use of corrections for restriction of 
range; (4) the effects of test time limits 
on estimates of reliability; (5) a sys- 
tematic mathematical theory of item 
analysis; and (6) various weighting 
methods. 

The author states that the book is de- 
signed for readers who possess a knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra, analytical 
geometry, and elementary statistics. In 
the opinion of this reviewer the reader 
in order to follow Dr. Gulliksen’s pres- 
entations should be well versed in the 
above mentioned areas as well as ex- 
perienced in dealing with the many 
symbols and terms which come only 
from advanced study in these fields. 
Suggestions are made in the Preface as 
to appropriate chapters for study de- 
pending upon the mathematical back- 
ground of the reader. 


This challenging book is worthy of 
the attention of teachers, supervisors, 
research specialists, curriculum coordin- 
ators, principals, superintendents, grad- 
uate students, college professors, and 
others whose duties involve detailed and 
advanced work in testing, test construc- 
tion, evaluation of educational out- 
comes, and educational research. This 
book represents a distinct contribution 
to the field of testing in education. 


School of Education, 
—Joun E. Nixon Stanford University 
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Intellectual Adventure in a Congenial Environment 


MILLS COLLEGE 


In Oakland, California 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 
25 June to 3 August 


(For men and women — resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Child Development 


Two 3-week workshops for child care 
personnel, parents, nursery teachers; ob- 
servation in campus nursery school. 


Creative Art 
Painting, Ceramics, Weaving, 
Jewelry. 

Education 


Credential courses for secondary and 
elementary teachers; Workshop in Kin- 
dergarten; Master’s Program. 


Children’s Classes in French, 
Dance, Creative Arts, Theatre, 
Music 


Music 
Realistic courses for teachers of music, 
rhythms, harmony; Hungarian Quartet, 
Darius Milhaud, Egon Petri in residence. 
Workshop in Volunteer 
Community Services 
Workshop in Recreational 
Therapy 
La Maison Francaise 
Unusual opportunities for beginning and 
advanced students to study and enjoy 
French language and culture. 
Dance 
Folk, square, social dancing for teachers 
and recreational personnel. 


Small, co-educational classes - Distinguished Faculty - Fully Accredited 
Swimming, Riding, Hiking, Tennis 
For Information and Illustrated Bulletin, Write: 
Dr. H. O. Nordberg, Director, Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13 












































SIX WEEKS SESSION — June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION — August 6 to August 31 
® Special rates for teachers in active service 
® Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
® Organized social and recreational program 





Students will find numerous offerings in the 
Graduate School; in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Engineering, Music, Phar- 
macy, Education, Journalism, Library Science, 
Public Administration, Religion and Social 
Work; and in the departments of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, 
Television, and Cinema. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in 
the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Speech Correction, School Ad- 
ministration, Counseling and Guidance, In- 
tercultural Education, Workshops in Com- 
munications, Teaching of Sciences, and of 
Georgraphy. 


WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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